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FOUR NATIONS GIVE UP THIRTEEN DAYS 


London’s New Saint George 



Mr. Adrian Jones, who gave London the famous Quadriga at High Park Corner, with 
Peace flying over the city on wings and horses, has given Hyde Park another noble 
monument in this new St. George, who has sword upraised to show that he has slain the 
dragon, It Is in memory of the Empire cavalry fallen in the war 


HOW THE NIGHTINGALE 
CAME BACK 

SOME THOUGHTS OF A 
LISTENER-IN 

The Bird in the Wood that 
Thrilled Our- Cities 

NATURE IN TOWN 

There is scarcely a street in London 
where birds do not sing. 

They may be birds in cages, breaking 
their'hearts for liberty, but they do sing, 
and often with the most passionate 
beauty. They may be only sparrows, 
or fat old pigeons, but their twitterings" 
and their rookery-cooings help to keep 
the Londoner in touch with greenwood, 
hedgerow, and meadowed valleys. 

The'other day, as we came through an 
archway in St. James’s Palace, we heard 
•the whistle of a man followed by the 
impassioned song of a bird. On emerg¬ 
ing into the street we found a policeman 
looking up to the wall of the palace,, and 
on the wall, beside a curtained window, 
we saw a bird in a cage. 

The Policeman Whistles 

They are the greatest of friends. The 
policeman whistles to the bird, and the 
bird sings to the policeman. .The great 
tide of traffic sweeps up and down St. 
James’s Street, soldiers as stiff as ram¬ 
rods march backward and forward in 
their scarlet tunics and towering bear¬ 
skins, pedestrians go hurrying by on 
business, the Prince of Wales sits inside 
attending to his letters or talking to his 
friends ; and there, by the old moulder¬ 
ing arcliway, day after day, the police¬ 
man whistles, to the bird and thinks of 
the village where he was born, and the 
bird sings to the policeman and thinks— 
of wliat ? 

But we imagine that nowhere in 
London, however far we might go, and 
however diligently we might search, 
could any of us discover a nightingale. 
Nowhere in the heart of our Great City, 
not even in the lovely Green Park, could 
we see a nightingale lean its breast against 
a thorn and pour out trill after trill of 
ecstasy in song. . 

Keats Hears the Nightingale 

Once upon a time nightingales sang in 
woods that have long been.swept away" 
to make room for street upon street of 
Tittle villas. The most famous nightin¬ 
gale in the world was heard at Hamp¬ 
stead by Keats, who wrote of it his 
famous lines beginning—- 
Thou wert not born for death, immortal bird ; 
and no doubt Westminster has heard 
their song, and Higligate, and Clapham, 
and the beautiful little village of White 
Chapel. But now their song is heard no 
more. Many of us have thought that 
this is one of the saddest things about 
London, that it is every day driving 
the wonderful beauty and the pure joy 
of the country farther and farther out 
of the lives of its people. But 


the other night Whitechapel and 
Limehouse, Camden Town and Blooms¬ 
bury, Kensington and Shepherd’s Bush, 
Brixton and Clapham, Mayfair and 
Belgravia,- heard the nightingale, and, 
wonderful to tell, heard the same nightin¬ 
gale. It was singing in a Surrey wood. A 
famous 'cellist, Miss Beatrice Harrison, 
was there playing to it, and a delightful 
naturalist, Mr. E. Kay Robinson, was 
standing at her side under the trees 
listening to it; and as.it sang the vibra¬ 
tions of its voice in the sweet calm air 
of that moonlit Surrey wood were 
caught up by a microphone and sent all 
over the kingdom, into London and our 
other great cities. 

The wonder of all this is obvious 
enough. We have only to think what 
Aristotle would . have said about it, 
Francis Bacon, and Isaac Newton, and 


Charles Darwin, to'realise how impressive 
is this triumph of modern science. Pro¬ 
foundly to reflect upon it is almost to 
stagger the mind. 

But there is one simple and romantic 
way in which we may all think about 
this marvellous achievement. Civilisa¬ 
tion drove the nightingale oat of London, 
and Civilisation has brought it back. 

Science is always going beyond Nature, 
yet always returning to Nature. At some 
moments it may seem to us that science 
is driving all the beauty, the reverence, 
.and the worship of life out of our hearts ; 
but if we have patience, and care to 
use our brains, science will give these 
things back to iisi 

“ You may drive Nature out of doors 
with a pitchfork,” said an old Latin 
poet, “ but she will come back through, 
the window.” Picture on page tv 


THE LOST 13 DAYS 

FOUR NATIONS GIVE 
THEM UP 

Russia, Greece, Serbia, and 
- / Rumania Come into Line 

CHANGE AFTER 2000 YEARS . 

Little noticed by that half of the 
world which does not know how the 
other half lives, Russia, Greece, Serbia, 
and Rumania have recently sacrificed 
thirteen days. 

. The thirteen days were an accumula¬ 
tion of centuries/piled up by following 
the calendar which Julius Caesar laid 
down when Rome made laws for the 
world. For more than a thousand years 
all the countries of the civilised world 
followed the Roman reckoning, though it 
did not allow enough minutes to the 
year, and so . the world’s clocks steadily 
lost ground. 

Then • Pope Gregory XIII, having 
learned from the astronomers of the 
mistake that had been going on so long, 
put it right by drawing up a new arrange¬ 
ment, known as the Gregorian Calendar, 
which introduced Leap Years to rectify 
the time. 

Most European countries thereupon 
dropped the old Julian' Calendar and 
adopted the Gregorian, but England, 
always hard to persuade to give up old 
practices for new-fangled notions, kept 
to the calendar of tlie'Roman occupation 
for long after. In tlie dates of English 
letters and documents of the 17th 
century we often see the letters N.S. 
and O.S., meaning New Style and Old 
Style, in order to reconcile the two ways 
of counting the days of the months. 

An Unpopular Change 

At last, in 1752, Lord Chesterfield in¬ 
duced Parliament to alter the old style 
of dating and to adopt the new. But 
the alteration required the altering of 
dates backwards by eleven days, just 
as the end of Summer Time means taking 
an hour off the’ clock. It was a very 
unpopular change, and for long after¬ 
wards there was a cry, “ Give us back 
our eleven days.” 

Now Russia, Greece, Serbia, and 
Rumania, after keeping to the Old 
Style Calendar for nearly 2000 years, 
have come into line with the rest of tlie 
world. .-Having held out longer, they 
have had to sacrifice more, 13 days 
instead of 11. In the course of tlie 
alteration the nations of the' Greek 
Church kept all the Church Festivals 
together last year, a Feast of Feasts. 
This year they start level with the rest 
of the world. 

MILLIONS OF ELECTRIC 
LIGHTS 

Half the world’s electric light is used 
in the United States, which has 350 
million electric lamps in constant opera¬ 
tion. The number of these lamps in 
that great country increases by'a tenth 
every year. 
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100,000 AT PRAYER 

SOLEMN SCENES IN THE 
GREAT STADIUM 

Impressive Pageant of the 
Empire at Wembley 

EXHIBITION’S GREATEST DAY 

By far the greatest scene yet witnessed 
at the Great Stadium at Wembley was 
the religious service on Empire Day, 
with the biggest congregation ever 
gathered together for prayer and 
worship, and with millions listening-in. 

Never since the human race drew 
breath upon this planet (said the 
Archbishop of Canterbury) did men 
hold such a gathering from over land 
and sea with plan and purpose for the 
bettering of mankind, and the words 
of David’s prayer for a-little people in 
a little land three thousand years ago 
reverberate with limitless expanse today: 

Thine, 0 Lord, is the greatness and the 
power and the glory and the victory and 
the majesty : for all that is in the heaven 
and in the earth is Thine; Thine is the 
kingdom, O Lord, and Thou art exalted as 
head above all. 

The Old Words of a Cathedral 

So David’s prayer went through all 
these islands on wireless weaves that 
David never dreamed of. So, also, this 
child’s prayer went through the country, 
sung by the massed choirs to tlie music 
of their conductor, Dr. Walford Davies : 
God be in my head 
And in my understanding. 

God be in my eyes 
And in my looking. 

God be in my mouth 
And in my speaking. 

God be in my heart 
And in my thinking. 

God be at iny end 
And my departing. 

Those quaint words have been sung 
in Salisbury .Cathedral for hundreds of 
years, as these have been sung for 
thousands, and were sung again by 
this great choir : 

Let us now praise famous men. and our fathers 
that begat us, 

Such as did bear rule in their kingdoms, men 
renowned for fheii power, 

Leaders of the people by their counsels, and 
by their knowledge, 

Such as found out musical tunes, and recited 
verses in writing, 

All these were honoured in their generation, 
and were the glory of their times. 

And some there be, which have r,o memorial; 
who are perished as though they had never 
been. 

Their bodies are buried in peace ; but their 
name liveth evermore. 

The Prayer for the Empire 

This was the prayer offered for tlie 
Empire in this vast congregation : 

O Lord God of our fathers, Who in Thy 
goodness hast led Thy people, hitherto by 
wondrous ways, Who makest the nations to 
praise Thee, and knittest them together in the 
bonds of peace ; we beseech Thee to pour 
Thine abundant blessing on the Dominions 
over which Thou hast called Thy servant 
George to be King. Grant that one and all, 
of whatever race or colour or tongue, may 
draw together in heart and will beneath the 
shelter of the throne, united in the bond of 
brotherhood, in prosperity and peace, and in 
the one fellowship of the Faith, so that we 
may be found a'people acceptable unto Thee, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. - 
As the great procession crossed the 
Stadium the processional choir sang this 
prayer to its stately music : 

Thou, Whose Almighty Word 
Chaos and darkness heard, 

And took their flight; 

Hear us, we humbly pray, 

And where the Gospel-day 
Sheds not its glorious ray, 

Let there be light. 

Perhaps the two most solemn moments 
of this great hour were the moment when 
Silence began “ for the Empire builders 
of the past, and for prayer that the 
Empire builders of the present and of 
the future may work together to further 
God’s peace on earth ” : and the moment 


THREE MEN IN A 
BOAT 

Heroes of the Storm 

GIVING THEIR LIVES FOR 
THEIR FELLOWS 

Seventeen survivors from the steamer 
Orinoco, which went down in a great 
storm on Lake Superior, report an act of 
gallantry that ought to touch the hearts 
of men and women everywhere with 
tremulous' admiration. 

Two boats were launched when the 
ship was plainly doomed to sink ; but 
they were so' overweighted that they 
could not safely carry all who were aboard. 

So three brave men chose to stay 
behind to give the boats a fairer 
chance of safety—Captain Anthony 
Lawrence, Mr. Wurtz, the chief engineer, 
and Mr. Hugh Gordon, the helmsman. 

Tire boats put off, and, as they stood 
by, the people in them saw the ship go 
down with the three self-sacrificing 
heroes on her. Greater love, hath no 
man than this, that he lay down his life 
for his fellow men. 

MOTHER 

How the Salvation Army 
Remember Her 

Though we do not do these things on 
the American scale, Britain is by no 
means without her Mother’s Day, after all. 

■The other, day we told of the Mid-Lent 
Mothering Sunday, on which girls out at 
service visit their mothers and bring 
them cakes of their own baking ; and 
now we are reminded by a correspondent 
of what we ought to have remembered— 
the Salvation Army Mother’s Day. 

The Salvation Army sets aside a 
Sunday in May when the Mother and 
Motherhood are talked of at every 
meeting. In the afternoon each of the 
children is given a white flower with a 
card tied to it addressed “ To Mother,” 
and containing an appropriate verse and 
an invitation to the meetings. 

Here is an excellent idea for other 
Sunday schools. Why not copy it ? 

MAN NINE FEET HIGH 
Mr. Lofty Visits London 

" There were giants in the earth in 
those days,” we read in the Bible. 

How tall were the Nephilim, whom 
Noah’s flood swept'away, we do not 
know; hut we do know that " Mr. 
Lofty,” who has just been to see us from 
Amsterdam, is g feet 3J inches, so that 
there is at least one giant iii the earth 
in these days also. 

Mr. Lofty has for breakfast two soup 
plates of porridge, a huge steak, three 
helps of fish, 15 eggs, seven slices of 
bread and butter, and eight cups of tea. 
His parents and brother and sisters 
are the ordinary size, but he grew to 
seven feet in his first seven years. 

He just beats by half an inch our own 
English giant, the “ Child of Hale,” in 
Lancashire, born in 1578, whose measure¬ 
ments are preserved at Brasenose 
College, Oxford. His height was g feet 
3 inches, and his hand 17 inches long. 

Continued Irom the previous column 
when this vast concourse of men, women, 
and children, stood up and said ; 

Our Father, Who art in Heaven, 

Hallowed be Thy Name, 

Thy kingdom come, 

Thy will be done, on Earth as it is in Heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread, 

And forgive us our trespasses 

As we forgive them that trespass against us. 

And lead us not into temptation, 

But deliver us from evil. 

For thine is the kingdom', 

The power, and the glory, 

For ever and ever.' Amen. 


MR. BROWN ^ 

His Great Week at 
Holyrood 

EVERYBODY PLEASED 

The great week in which a workman 
was head of Edinburgh society, the 
first man in Scotland, is over, and 
Mr. James Brown of Annbank, and his 
kindly wife, scored a complete triumph 
in representing the King and Queen at 
the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. - No one who saw them had a 
word to say except in the . very 
heartiest congratulation. 

From the time when the women of 
the mining village saw them off with 
the singing of “ For they are jolly good 
fellows ” (the men being down the mines) 
till the whole ceremonial ended, the 
simple sincerity and quiet dignity of 
the homely pair carried, them through a 
trying ordeal with perfect fitness. 

The Keys of the City 

Mr. Brown looked his part perfectly 
when he was receiving the keys of the 
city, or receiving royal salutes, or enter¬ 
taining Church dignitaries, or meeting 
the representatives of learning, or 
giving bounty to the children. None of 
the flavour of antiquity was lost from a 
quaint ceremonial because His Grace 
was a plain man. 

The Lord High Commissioner will 
never lose the memory of the hard work 
that falls to tlie lot of anyone who 
represents a king ; but he has the satis¬ 
faction of proving that natural courtesy, 
in - a plain, thoughtful, considerate man, 
earnest and sincere, will carry him with 
credit through scenes that were un¬ 
familiar to him in his ordinary life. 

Mr. Brown’s country has shown us 
once again that " a man’s a man for a’ 
that ” is no mere phrase, but a genuine 
national conviction. 

TROUBLE FROM OIL ON 
THE WATERS 
The Inventor’s Way Out 

In a recent C.N., as several times 
before, we called attention to the 
destruction of bird life wrought by the 
discharge of oil from steamers. 

Now an invention is on show at Ux¬ 
bridge—and will be seen at Wembley 
in the summer—by which ships con¬ 
suming oil may consume their waste 
instead of expelling it. 

What makes the waste is the fact 
that, as the oil tanks are emptied of 
oil, sea water is pumped into them to 
maintain an even weight. It is when 
this oily salt water is discharged that 
the damage is done. 

The new invention forces this waste 
into a tank where the oil, being lighter 
than water, rises to the top, and a float 
(which floats on water but sinks in oil) 
opens ducts which return the oil to 
storage for burning, when the cleansed 
water can he returned to the sea. 

The apparatus pays for itself in the 
saving of oil, and we may hope that soon 
all maritime nations will agree in 
making its use compulsory. 

THE NEXT GENERATION 
Finer Children Growing Up 

According to the medical officers of 
the London County'Council, there are 
finer, heavier, healthier, cleaner children 
in the schools than before the war. 

There are two main reasons for this 
happy fact. The first is that pensions 
and unemployment benefit are keeping 
the children’s homes above the poverty 
line, so that they are better fed than 
they used to be ; and the other is the 
enormously increased care given to their 
health, especially to their teeth, by the 
Council’s, medical department and by 
the five thousand voluntary workers 
on the school care committees. All 
honour to those five thousand ! ■ 


20 MILES OF RUIN 

PACIFIC ERUPTION 

World’s Biggest Volcano in 
Action 

SMOKE COLUMN A MILE HIGH 

The people of Hawaii, the largest 
island in the group which Captain Cook ■ 
called the Sandwich Islands, must have 
had an uneasy time of late, for the 
Kilauea, the largest crater in the world, 
on Mauna Loa, the . world’s largest 
volcano, has been in eruption, spreading 
desolation over 20 square miles of the 
country beneath. 

The Sandwich Islands, rather more 
than 2000 miles from the American 
continent, and more.than 3000 miles from 
Japan, are the tops of volcanic moun¬ 
tains rising from a deep part of the 
Pacific. Unitedly the islands are about 
as big as Wales, and recently they have 
been increasing in population through 
the entry of Japanese and Chinese, who 
form more than half the inhabitants. 
The native Hawaiians, however, are 
slowly decreasing in number, and only 
count about 40,000 out of 300,000. 

A Lake of Lava 

Kilauea is a deep hollow about 
4000 feet up the side of the great moun¬ 
tain Mauna Loa, which is about the 
same height as the Jungfrau in Switzer¬ 
land (13,675 feet). Mauna Loa, itself an 
active volcano, is, however, far more 
massive than the Jungfrau, for its base 
is 75 miles from north to south and 
fifty miles from east to west. 

The great dimple in its side, Kilauea, 
sinks suddenly down 200 to 700 feet deep 
from its brim. The hollow is eight miles 
round. In the middle of it is a far deeper 
pit, and down it, about 1000 feet from 
the top, a lake of lava is always boiling 
and spurting up fountains of fire. 

Sometimes this lake of lava rises up. 
the sides of the pit and spreads along the 
wider upper hollow of the crater, or even 
overflows its sides, throwing out hot 
stones and ashes. This is what has been 
causing the present trouble. 

Fountains of Fire 

At ordinary times the lava, boiling in 
the central pit, is supposed to escape 
quietly by an underground fiery passage 
to the sea, but when the crater is agitated 
this passage pannot take the overflow, 
and so the liquid lava rises and floods 
the wide upper hollow where in quieter 
times visitors can venture to look down 
at the molten mass in the central pit as it 
cools and crusts over in places, and then 
cracks and throws up fountains of fire. 
In the present eruption Halemaumau, 
the hottest part of Kilauea, has spouted 
clouds of black vapour to a height of 
over a mile, the eruption being made 
more impressive by an accompaniment 
of thunder and lightning. 

Hawaii is entirely formed by lava which 
has flowed in the past from its lofty 
peaks, one of which, the snow-crowned 
Mauna Kea (not novy active), is several 
hundred feet higher than Mauna Loa. 

The bulk of the people of the Sand¬ 
wich Islands do not live on the fiery 
hearted island of Hawaii, but on the 
beautiful smaller island of Oahu, which 
has no active volcanoes. On this island 
is the capital, Honolulu, which now 
has about 85,000 people. 

The island group belongs to the 
United States, and now forms a territory 
of the Republic 2000 miles away. 

TEN THOUSAND UMBRELLAS 

One of the oddest sights ever seen 
was the sudden opening of ten thousand 
umbrellas at the Wembley Stadium on 
Empire Day. Looking down upon 
them from the Grand Stand was like 
looking down on a mighty mass of 
huge black beetles. 
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FIRST KING OF 
ENGLAND 

ALFRED’S PLAYMATE 

The Unknown Battle which 
Won a Kingdom 

KINGSTON’S CELEBRATION 

Kingston-on-Thames is to celebrate 
the thousandth anniversary of the acces¬ 
sion of King Athelstan to the throne. 

A thousand performers are to take 
part ill a pageant of history, Kingston 
being chosen from the fact that it was 
there, seated on the ancient coronation 
stone, that Athelstan was crowned in 925. 

Athelstan has several claims to recog¬ 
nition. He was the first King of all 
England, the first King to be crowned 
monarch oi the British Isles. But he 
has an even surer passport to our hearts ; 
he was the darling of his grandsire’s 
affections, the dearest joy of the declin¬ 
ing days of Alfred. He comes to our 
knowledge beloved and blessed by the 
noblest man that this land of ours has 
ever produced. 

Little Golden Locks 

Alfred would turn from his labours 
to this little golden-haired grandson of 
his ; would cease from law-giving and 
beating of pirate Danes, the translating 
of foreign books, the fixing of bound¬ 
aries, the founding of literature, to- 
romp with young Golden Locks. 

With his own hands Alfred girt a toy 
sword, with a scabbard of gold and set 
with precious stones, about the tiny 
waist of little Athelstan, and we always 
see the grandchild favourite in the light 
of this little scene. 

He had much of Alfred’s shining 
valour, much of his generous nobility of 
character, and he was the steadiest 
friend and protector to the victims of 
oppression and wrong. He had many 
great battles to fight, for the England 
of his _ day was as turbulent, warlike, 
and divided as the Europe of our time. 

Enemies All Round 

There were Vikings swooping down 
from sea ; there were Danes breaking 
in from their established kingdom in 
Northumbria ; Piets and Scots raging 
rlown from Scotland, Irish on the 
pounce, Welsh and British w r arring from 
Wales and Cornwall. Yet he conquered 
all in turn, Vikings, Danes, Scots, Irish, 
Welsh, and at a great council held at 
Dacre, near Ullswater, he was acknow¬ 
ledged King of England and overlord of 
all the Celtic Kings of Britain from 
Scotland to Cornwall, the first “ Em¬ 
peror of Britain.” 

Alfred, writing in an age which knew 
only native poetry, composed our first 
-Anglo-Saxon prose, the first history 
written in the language of the people 
possessed by any nation of the Teutonic 
stock. Athelstan's battles for his grand¬ 
father’s laud produced—not history, but 
a great poem. 

A Wonderful Song 

It is called “ The Song of Brunan- 
burh,” ,a wonderful piece of work from 
an unknown hand, describing his 
greatest battle. But, such is the irony 
of events, whereas Alfred’s fine chatty 
prose fixed history for ever, the inspired 
ballad chanting Athelstan’s deeds leaves 
us completely in the dark. 

The battle was so great and important 
that for two generations afterwards it 
was spoken of as the Great Battle, as 
we now speak of the Great War. Yet 
we do not know the scene of this fight 
which won a kingdom. The poet 
thought posterity would always know, 
but posterity does not. 

But that Athelstan won, that he was 
crowned King, and that he was a good, 
wise, just and inspired sovereign in a 
. terrible age, the pageant of Kingston 
will surely make clear. 


LONDON’S GIANT RESERVOIR 



Building the embankment which will form a circle nearly seven miles round 



The huge inlet pipes from the Thames which will fill the reservoir 



The giant digging machine that scoops out the reservoir 


These pictures show London’s new giant reservoir, near Shepperton, in courss ot construc¬ 
tion. It will be nearly seven miles round, and will hold 6750 million gallons of water. To 
provide the site the greater part of the village of Littleton has had to be demolished 


THE WAY OF PEACE 

SETTING AN EXAMPLE 
TO THE WORLD 

Need for a Great Parliament 
of Work 

NO MAN LIVETH TO HIMSELF 

By Our Economic Correspondent 

It will soon be six years since the war 
came to an end. Yet still we remain 
poorer than we were before the war 
began, and even then, as we all know, 
there were very many poor people 
I and many underfed and badly housed 
little children in our cities. 

Unfortunately, we have failed to get 
back all the trade we used to have, and 
our splendid factories are not working 
as they ought. 

The Ministry of Labour shows us 
that there are still over a million people 
who are registered as wanting work. 
That means that about one worker in 
every fourteen has nothing to do. 

Peace at Home 

Now, there are some things we can 
help in this matter, and some things 
we cannot help. We cannot by our¬ 
selves compel the world at large to be 
sensible, to reform bad money, to get 
rid of strife and hatred, and to get on 
with good, peaceful work. We can help 
with our own example, but we cannot 
compel. And,. while the world is at 
sixes and sevens, we cannot do as much 
trade as we did with the world at peace 
and in good order, as it was ten years ago 

That is all the more reason why we 
should at least.have perfect peace at 
home—here in our own country, where 
we can help ourselves. _ 

We see constantly troubles and dis¬ 
putes breaking out in industry. Some¬ 
times it is the railways, sometimes 
the trams, sometimes the mines, some¬ 
times the shipbuilding trade. Industry 
after industry-gets at loggerheads over 
wages and division of profits. 

Preventing Disputes 

Two years ago the C.N. urged that 
there should be set up an Industrial 
Parliament, a Parliament of Work, in 
which all trades should be represented 
equally by employers and employed, and 
which should act as a great council to 
discuss and settle industrial affairs, and 
prevent disputes by making their causes 
and meaning clear. 

Such a Parliament of Work might 
do much more than discuss disputes. 
It could help its members and the whole 
nation to understand what work the 
nation needs, and how best to make that 
work useful to our ■people. 

\ For example, it could discuss whether 
; we are producing coal enough, whether 
! we have a sufficient transport service, 
whether we are enterprising enough in 
''oversea markets, and so on. 

Then there might be a body of experts 
set up to supply this Parliament of 
Work with all the information it needed 
as to the nation’s wealth, the-nation’s 
1 production, and the nation’s trade. 

Producing More Wealth 

tilings are, we see one trade 
i demanding a larger wage without any 
regard to the effect of its demand on 
another trade. As all trades affect 
each other, this cannot go on without 
serious injury. If fares become too 
dear, or transport is made too costly, 

; all people and all trades must suffer, 
and then the general suffering reacts 
; upon the trades which have made the 
unjust demands. In the modern world 
I no man liveth to himself. 

Wliat we ought to do is to join together 
; to produce more wealth. Instead of that 
j we are quarrelling among ourselves 
for the all too little wealth we have, 
as if it were big enough to satisfy all 
demands. A Parliament ' ot Work 
would be brought face to face with the 
necessity to produce more, and each 
trade, as the servant of the nation, 
would come to understand its duty to 
make its work good and fruitful. 
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A SEAT ON A HILL 

AND WHAT CAN BE 
SEEN FROM IT 

Gilbert White’s Memorial in 
the Village He Loved 

THE PLEASANT OLD BACHELOR 

On a certain hill in Selborne they 
have put up a memorial to Gilbert White. 

Memorials usually take the form of 
a statue, and sometimes, in the sculptor’s 
effort to give liis subject a heroic or 
resolute air, he produces what is 
truculent or pompous. That would 
never have done for Gilbert White. 
The bare idea of having his features 
set up in bronze or marble would have 
made him shudder. The Gilbert White 
Fellowship did well to place a seat on 
his favourite lull, overlooking a magnifi¬ 
cent view. Many of his readers, having 
toiled up the hill for his sake, will sink 
down on the seat gratefully, and, feast¬ 
ing their eyes on- the English country¬ 
side, will think “ He loved it, too ! " 

Life Without Adventure 

Who was Gilbert White ? He was a 
student of natural history and an 
attractive writer. That is all. He 
never had any adventures; he was 
never a lover or a father. But no one 
can read his work without feeling that 
his life was busily and happily filled by 
his love of Nature. ■ 

White’s father' was a barrister who 
retired to the quiet village of Selborne, 
in Hampshire. There, in 1720, Gilbert 
White was born. In 1744 he was 
elected a Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and later he became a proctor. His 
family laughed at the idea of the gentle 
Gilbert becoming a proctor, whose duty 
it was “ to look after the business of 
the University, to be Assessor of the 
Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor in the 
causes heard in the University, to count 
the votes in the ITouses of Convocation 
and Congregation. ... and to exact 
fines and other penalties for breaches 
of University discipline among Un¬ 
dergraduates.”- Nevertheless, Gilbert 
White is said to have carried out his 
uncongenial duties well. Soon, how¬ 
ever, lie gave them up, not for a rich 
college living, but for the study of wild 
flowers, birds, and beasts at Selborne. 

A Good Neighbour 

He kept a minute diary of his obser¬ 
vations, and, though these little dumb 
brothers of wood and wild were his 
chief concern, he found time to be a 
good neighbour. People loved the 
pleasant old bachelor. In 1789 he 
published his Natural History and 
Antiquities of Selborne. His peaceful 
life ended in 1793. 

Sometimes we hear people complain 
that Fate has cast their lot in a petty 
village instead of a stimulating town. 
It should cheer them to think how 
Gilbert White, confining himself to one 
little village, won a permanent place in 
the ranks of science and literature. 

ANYBODY’S TRUSTEE 
Looking. After Other People’s 
Money 

The Public Trustee, a comparatively 
recent institution among us, evidently 
meets “ a felt want.” 

If anyone has money or an estate to 
put in trust, either during his life or at 
liis death, he can call in the Public 
Trustee, who, unless there be good 
reason to the contrary, will accept the 
trust. Other trusts come to him by 
order of the courts. 

Last year he took more than a 
thousand" new trusts on to his broad 
shoulders, representing over 15 million 
pounds. The total amount now in 
his charge is over 175 millions, as well 
as a quantity of land not yet valued. 
Trusts for the smallest amounts will be 
accepted, if otherwise suitable. 

Though the fees have recently been 
reduced, they yielded a surplus last 
year of nearly £30,000 over the costs. 


HANOVER MAKES 
UP HER MIND 

Kingdom which Shared 
Her Kings with England 

END OF AN OLD FEUD 

Hanover is not, after all, to become 
independent of Prussia, whether as a 
republic or as a kingdom. 

Under its new German constitution 
it could have made itself a separate 
province by a popular vote had it 
wished to do so, while still remaining 
part of Germany and a member of the 
German Parliament. But it has decided 
that it does not even want a poll. 

The fact may fairly be put down to 
the healing power of democracy. The 
mass of the people feel that under the 
present form of government they will 
be able to secure fair treatment and a 
hearing for their grievances. When the 
Kaiser was King of Prussia, Hanover 
was ruled by his government with little 
regard for her wishes, and Prussian 
officialdom is too prominent -there even 
now, but there is every hope of a gradual 
improvement in this respect. 

A vote held a generation or two ago 
would have had a very different result. 
It is not yet 60 years since Hanover 
was violently annexed by the King of 
Prussia for its support of Austria in the 
quarrel of 1866, when ” Prussianisation ” 
became very vigorous and complete. The 
dispossessed King of Hanover was a 
near kinsman of our own royal house, 
which, indeed, was called the House of 
Hanover until the war, when it became 
the House of Windsor. The first Elector 
of Hanover married a grand - daughter 
of our James the First, and their son 
became King of England. 

At the Congress of Vienna Hanover 
was made a kingdom, the crown of which 
the Georges jointly held with England’s, 
but the Victorian era ended that. 

JUDGE OR JURY? 

The Ancient Right of the 
People 

The ancient right of every citizen to 
have his case tried by a jury of his peers 
was greatly qualified during the war; 
now it is to be restored. 

A Bill passed by the House of Lords 
leaves some exceptions, but the Commons 
has insisted that these shall be removed. 

The reason the number of actions to 
be heard by a jury was reduced during 
the war was because, with so many 
people fighting, those left at home were 
so busy carrying on the work of the 
country that they had not time to serve 
en juries. Jury service is always a 
great nuisance to busy people, but now 
that women are qualified to serve, the 
work will not fall so heavily on in¬ 
dividuals as it did. 

People who do not like the bother of 
trying other people’s causes must re¬ 
member how important the custom is 
as a safeguard to liberty, and a guarantee 
that common sense shall not be over¬ 
ridden by legal- quibbles. 

What the Commons objected to most 
in the Bill as it stands was the "sub-sec¬ 
tion which says that a cause shall be tried 
with a jury if any party thereto makes an 
application for that, unless in the opinion 
of the court or a judge the cause is more 
fit to be tried without a jury. 

It is the power of the judge to over¬ 
ride the desire for a jury that the 
Commons wants to abolish. . 


EARLY HONEY 
Electric Stoves for Bees 

Wonderful electric beehives were lately 
described at a meeting of the Gloucester 
Chamber of Agriculture. 

The bees are provided with electric 
light and electric heat during the winter 
months, both of which they seem 
to welcome,' as strong broods of bees are 
ready to go out in search of honey 
directly the fruit trees blossom. 

This means that a great deal of early 
honey is gathered in which is usually lost. 


WHAT IS THE 
CAPITAL OF WALES? 

A Question with No 
Answer 

INTERESTING POLL 

Do you know what is the capital' of 
Wales ? You do not, because there is 
none ! Wales has been joined to Eng¬ 
land ■ so long that she has not felt the 
need of a capital. 

But Welsh patriots think she ought to 
have one, even if there is no particular 
national work to be done there. The 
difficulty is which town to choose, and 
how to choose it. Australia found it so 
difficult to decide between rival claims 
that she is building, at Canberra, a 
new capital altogether. 

The' Prime Minister, when asked to 
decide for Wales, said that the Govern¬ 
ment could not intervene without some 
evidence as to the desire of Wales in 
the matter, so now a newspaper has 
been trying to get the evidence required. 

The public bodies of Wales and Mon¬ 
mouthshire were asked to take a vote of 
their councils as to whether a capital 
should be chosen, and what town it 
should be. 

Seventy-two councils did not answer, 
nine were against doing anything, and 
116 wanted a capital chosen. Giving 
each council votes equal to the popula¬ 
tion this represents, the first four towns 
came out: Cardiff, 967,647 ; Carnarvon, 
156,932 ; Wrexham, 112,489 ; Swansea, 
109,209. The rest were nowhere. 

It will be interesting to see if that is 
held to decide the matter, but if district 
and county councils both voted, there 
must have been substantial overlapping ! 

Sentiment or Convenience ? 

Cardiff has about 224,000 inhabitants 
and Swansea 161,000, which means that 
Cardiff was able to help herself in the 
poll quite a lot. What the people of 
Swansea were about is not clear. But, 
of course, if the Welsh people want a 
great seaport for their capital, it will be 
Cardiff. It is a fine town, with some 
noble buildings. Its size and prosperity 
are modern, but its origins go back to 
Norman times. 

Carnarvon has a much larger con¬ 
nection with Welsh history, but, while 
sentiment points to Carnarvon," con¬ 
venience points to Cardiff, round which 
much the greater part of the population 
is gathered. Wrexham’s claim is on 
account of its central position. 


120 MILES AN HOUR 
World’s Fastest Railway Speed 

With reference to our description in a 
recent C.N. of the New York Central 
Engine 999 as the world’s fastest loco¬ 
motive, several correspondents point 
out that in the past 112 miles an hour is 
said to have been exceeded several times. 

The highest train speed claimed was 
120 miles an hour, said to have been 
made by a train running from Fleming 
to Jacksonville, on the. Plant System, 
in the United States, a distance of five 
miles, in 2 minutes 30 seconds. This 
was in March, 1901. 

In July, 1904, a train on the Phila¬ 
delphia and Reading Railroad is said to 
have run from Egg Harbour to Brig¬ 
antine Junction, 4-8 miles, in 2 minutes 
30 seconds, representing a speed of over 
1x5 miles an hour. 

The record speed for a British railway 
was a run on the Great Western, in May,, 
1904, when, after passing through the 
Whitehall Tunnel, the Plymouth to 
Paddington mail train for a time ran at 
a speed of 102-3 miles an hour. This run 
was properly clocked—that is, it was 
recorded by an expert taking the time 
with a split-second chronometer, which 
gives the exact speed within a decimal. 

British railways, as .a well-informed 
correspondent points out, hold the 
greatest number of habitually high 
speed runs over short distances, regularly 
clocked by experts. Many of the 
American records, he says, are merely 
vaguely calculated from running times. 


THE FASTING AND 
THE FEASTING 

ARABS AND THEIR GREAT 
DAY 

Month of Sacrifice Among the 
Followers of Mohammed 

THE WATCHMEN ON THE SHORE 

By Our Paris Correspondent 

Our Paris Correspondent, -who has been 
visiting some of the French possessions in 
Northern Africa, and sending a selection of 
impressions, includes the Mohammedan month 
of fasting, Ramadan, in the list of sketches. 

When I left Biskra, I said to my 
Arab friends : 

“ I will not fail to think of you next 
Monday'!” and they well understood. 
For which of those poor, thin, lan¬ 
guishing natives could forget that next 
Monday was. the end of Ramadan, the 
month of fasting ? 

Had I been leaving Constantinople 
or Mecca I would have said the same to 
the people there, for the Moslems of 
the whole world share the same hard¬ 
ships with my Biskra friends. 

To us fasting means the going without 
one meal from time to time; to them 
fasting means a self-denial of food during 
the day-time for a month. This severe 
trial does not, of course, extend to 
night-time. If it did the people would 
die. But we must not forget that 
nearly all Moslems live in very hot 
countries, and that to go without food, 
and especially without drink, under a 
burning sun, is a great sacrifice. 

Breaking the Great Fast 

It. is easy, therefore, to realise what 
the Bairarn, the day of the breaking of 
the fast, must be to the Arabs. Mutual 
congratulations, wishes, presents, in¬ 
vitations, and big meals are exchanged. 
All kinds of work must be set aside. 
All feuds are forgotten. It is a general 
rejoicing such as the English have at 
Christmas, or the French on New Year’s 
Day. The only difference is that the 
'Bairam of the Moslems does not come 
round at fixed dates, for their year is 
lunar, and not solar. Moreover, the 
rules of the Koran require that it be de¬ 
termined by the appearance of the first 
Moon following the month of Ramadan. 

In Tunis and Morocco watchmen are 
posted along the shore to watch the 
horizon bey-ond the sea. As soon as the 
top part of the crescent appears, and 
the water reflects it, they make a sign. 
Then the guns go off, and the great 
feasting begins. 

The Gate of Religion 

This practice has been observed ever 
since Mohammed’s time, in memory 
of the custom of the Prophet to retire 
to a cave for a month every year, and 
pray and fast and wait till inspiration 
should be sent from Allah. Mohammed 
regarded fasting as “ the gate of re¬ 
religion,” and to prove their devotion 
to the Prophet his followers extend this 
fasting to every agreeable thing. Bath¬ 
ing, perfumes, all the delights of the 
senses, are sacrificed during Ramadan, 
and you may even see fanatics walking 
in the streets with their mouths veiled 
lest grains of dust should enter and make 
their bodies impure. 

Fasting has been considered as a kind 
of prayer in all religions; but an Asiatic 
prince has a more comprehensive say¬ 
ing : “ Prayer leads us half-way to 

God (he says); fasting conveys us to 
liis threshold ; "but alms take us into 
His very presence.” 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Biskra.Bisk-rah 

Brunanburh . . Broo-nahn-boork 

Ganymede .... Gan-e-meed 
Koran. ; . . . . . Ko-rahn 

Palmyra.Pal-mi-rah 

Ramadan .... Ram-ah-dan 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING MAN’S FIGHT WITH ANIMAL PESTS 



The World's Hot and Cold Areas 

The area within the black wavy lines is 
known as the Hot Belt, and has a tem¬ 
perature of 70 degrees Fahrenheit or 
over. The world’s coldest districts are 
marked with diagonal lines, and the hottest 
districts with perpendicular lines. 


' LION RAID IN NAIROBI : * W: 
Two young lions walked into Nairobi recently 
and raided the market.One was shot and 
the other escaped 


mm ... 

* THE RABBIT MENACE IN AUSTRALIA 
i Though 85 million rabbifs are deslroyed annually in 
i New Soufh Wales. Ihepesls are slill increasing and Hie las! 
estimates report a loss of 530,000,000 a year £ .. • ./ 


RIGHT FOUND AUSTRALIA 
Messrs.Gobie an d Mac !n tyre 
{ have completed their flight 
round Australia, 85 0Q miles : 
n 44 days with V 
only 90 hours of )y 
actual flying kU • 
• • yj ZEALAND 


LIVES GROWING LONGER 
People Are Not Dying so Fast 
as Expected 

People are living much longer. This 
is the result of less drinking, wiser eat¬ 
ing, and healthier cities. 

The fact is proved by the experience 
ot the Government in connection with 
life annuities. These are annual 
payments for life obtainable at any 
post-office by paying down lump sums. 
The sum paid to obtain ^100 a year for 
life varies, of course, with the expecta¬ 
tion of life. 

The Government finds that people 
are living so much longer that they 
have had to put up the price of annuities. 
Whereas £100 used to buy for a man 
of sixty a payment of ^9 12s. yd. a year 
for the rest of his life, in future it will 
only buy him an annuity of £8 19s. 2d. 

It has been found that in the twenty 
years from 1900 to 1920, the number of 
male annuitants who died was. only 
88 out of each 100 expected to die, and 
in the case of women only 81 out of 
each 100. 

Bad for the Government, but how 
exceedingly good for the nation ! May 
the improvement continue ! 


QUICK JUSTICE 
A Court Without Lawyers 

Two years ago the legislature of 
California established a new court,- 
which has since been one of the busiest 
in the State. 

It is the Small Claim Court, and its 
object is to give justice to poor people 
who cannot afford the customary legal 
procedure. There are no lawyers, and 
no amount in dispute may exceed 
sixty pounds. The judge simply hears 
the arguments, gives his decision, and 
that ends the matter. The court is 
largely used for collecting small debts, 
and less than one per cent of its rulings 
have been appealed against. 

Over five thousand cases have already 
been handled. 


A SPACE IN A SLUM 
And What Can be Done with It 

In the dispensary of a society, in a 
Manchester slum, working “ children 
whose limbs knock together, who are too 
weak to stand, whose mental outlook is 
dimmed by physical handicap, are turned 
into strong-limbed urchins, alert of mind, 
self-reliant in work and play." 

The society has just been celebrating 
the opening of what it calls a “ remedial 
playground.” It is merely a clearing 
in a dense slum—a little open space, 
but at least it supplies open air and 
sunshine (filtered through smoke, it is 
true), and these are the chief factors in 
the society’s treatment. The treatment 
lasts three years, and the society has 
only enough "funds to treat 25 children at 
a time. 

What are we doing in England that 
every child that needs such care has 
not its dispensary and its “ remedial 
playground ” ? 

Space, air, and sunshine—God’s re¬ 
medies for sickly children—are so easy 
to provide, yet we fail to provide them, 
and too often the little ones die or live 
useless lives in helpless misery. 


A HOUSE 1700 YEARS OLD 
What was Found in It 

In addition to valuable inscriptions 
excavators have lately made discoveries 
throwing light on the story of Palmyra, 
the ancient city of Northern Syria. 

In the remains of a house of the 
second century after Christ were found 
floral decorations in painted plaster, 
statuettes of men and animals, a head 
of a god, several masks, lamps, and a 
column with a fine sculptured relief. 

WATER FOR THE DESERT 

Somebody has been recalling that, 
as the Kalgoorlie gold mines in Australia 
are in the middle of a desert, water 
has to be pumped there through 350 
miles of steel pipes. 


CHILDREN FIRST 
A Duke’s Good Idea 

A great London ground landlord lias 
set a splendid example to other landlords. 

He has leased a valuable site for fiats at 
a total rental of £x a year to the local 
authority on the understanding that they 
are to be let to people with children. 

The Duke of Westminster is the 
ground landlord, the City of West¬ 
minster is the local authority, and the 
site is in Pimlico Road, Westminster. 
The fiats cost ^26,000 to build, but the 
nominal ground rent enables them to be 
let at prices which family men of small 
income can afford. ‘ The forty flats 
will accommodate families averaging 
from seven to eight. 

No one has suffered more from the 
housing. shortage than people with 
young families, yet it is the young 
families who most need good housing. 
The C.N. hopes the Duke’s excellent 
example will quickly spread. 

SUMMER SCHOOLS 
A Capital Idea for a Holiday 

The League of Nations Union is 
holding two Summer Schools in August 
where members may learn from authori¬ 
tative lecturers all about the League and 
its work. 

The first is to be at Oxford from 
August 1 to 8, and the second at 
Geneva, the headquarters of the League, 
from August 9 to 15. 

Men students at the Oxford School 
will be lodged at Keble College, where 
the meetings are to be held, and women 
students will live in rooms near. The 
whole cost of rooms and lectures will be 
between -£4 and £5. For the Geneva 
School the charge for lectures, board and 
lodging, and for the return journey (food 
on • journey excluded), will be ten 
guineas—assuming the franc remains at 
its present value. 

There could be few happier ways of 
spending a week of one’s holidays. ' The 
only condition is that one becomes a 
member, of .the Union, and that is well 
worth while for all who wish to end war. 


POWER BY WIRELESS 
Nikola Tesla’s Dream 

Professor Nikola Tesla, who a quarter 
of a century ago stood on a glass plate 
at the Royal Institution in London and 
let a 200,000 volt oscillating electric 
current pass through his body, so that 
electric sparks flowed out from his 
fingers, has announced a new idea 
.about wireless. He declares that wc 
shall be able to transmit power by it, as 
now we transmit speech. 

According to all electric practice at 
present, when electric power has to be 
sent to a distance, powerful cables 
powerfully insulated have to be em¬ 
ployed to carry it. Tesla believes that 
when electricity is sent out by wireless 
it is not dissipated in all directions, 
but is carried by that* most powerful of 
cables, the solid earth itself. What 
wireless has done in carrying sounds is 
to find a way of tapping the earth 
cable. He declares that in time we 
shall be able to use the earth cable for 
carrying power, and shall he able to 
tap power as we now tap speech. 

A NEW HOUSE MATERIAL 
Stone That Can be Cut Like 
Wood 

We still wait for a good supply of new 
houses for all classes, and the inventors 
continue to produce new and wonderful 
materials for the houses that arc not built. 

One of the latest is a new material for 
walls and partitions called Magnolite, 
which has been successfully used in Italy. 

The invention changes wood and other 
fibre into a hard substance which is very 
strong and yet very light. A wall built of 
it weighs only about one-eighth as much 
as a brick wall. 

It is very easily handled, because it is 
not only light but can be sawn, nailed, 
screwed, or bored, like a piece of wood. 
Water does not injure it, fire does not 
burn it, and heat and sound cannot 
penetrate it. 
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The Great Hour of a 


Hundred Thousand People 


W/e looked the other day on a 
scene that we shall not for¬ 
get. It was a mighty spectacle. 

We sat among a hundred 
thousand of our countrymen, 
with the King in the midst of us. 
Tier upon tier the great mass of 
humanity rose in the vastness of 
our British Colosseum. At times 
it was like a mountain, solemn 
and still. At times it was like 
the sea, heaving and swaying. 
At times it was like the wind, 
throbbing and singing. At times 
it was too wonderful for words, as 
when it stood up (the "greatest 
multitude that has ever done so 
in these islands) and said the 
prayer that Jesus taught us. 

We could not keep back the 
thought that that green arena 
was the symbol of our lovely 
countryside, and that these 
roo,ooo beating hearts were the 
strong walls that keep our island 
safe amid all the dangers of 
the world. 

We could not help thinking of 
those who had made us, the 
dreamers and builders of the 
Empire that has shown the world 
the way to live at peace. We 
could not help thinking of those 
who gave their li.ves for us, who 
stood like a wall and fell where 
they stood that England might 
go on. We could not help think¬ 
ing of those who in fifty years 
will be keeping League of Nations 
Day in this Great Stadium. 

We shall remember through the 
years the things we saw and heard, 
the colour and the pageantry, 
the music and the people, the 
soldiers and sailors and nurses 
and scouts and guides, and the 
little group of men who could 
not see it all because they gave 
their eyes for you. We sang 
words that have been sung for 
centuries in our cathedrals. We 
listened to words greater than 
Shakespeare’s, written by a tent- 
maker long ago. We heard the 
tender music of Sir Hubert Parry 
enshrining the wondrous words 
of William Blake. We loved the 
drums and the fifes and the 
great massed choirs. We stood 
amazed at the sound of the voice 
of a tiny figure far away, whose 
words ’ resounded through the 
Stadium and were carried through 
the kingdom on electric wings. 

But most of all we remember 
the feeling that behind and be¬ 
yond it all was something too 
calm for sound and too deep for 
words. We felt that all that is 
best in England was represented 
there, and that it was the voice 
of England that said, with a hun¬ 
dred thousand tongues but with 
one soul, Thy Kingdom Come. 

More things are ■ wrought by 
prayer than this world dreams 
of. Let us pray that all the world 
may know the peace the British 
Empire knows. A. M. 



The Editor’s Table 

Fieetway House, Farringclon Street, London 

above the bidden waters of the anciint River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 



For Those Who Eat Larks 

A man of science has just written 
an article, on what he calls the 
Economics of the Lark. 

He reminds those who forget it that 
this joyful bird plays a very serious 
part in the very serious science of 
agriculture. Its diet, we are told, is 
composed of 50^5 per cent of stuff that 
doesn’t matter one way or the other, 
13 per cent of stuff that we want for 
ourselves, and 36'5 per cent of insect 
pests which would otherwise eat the 
farmer out of house and home. In 
fact, regarded from the point of view of 
strict economics, the lark is not nearly 
so destructive as mankind. Clearly 
it deserves to live. 

Sing, sweet bird ! Stop eating him, 
dear members of Parliament. 

. © 

The Other Judas 

ETew people seem to know that one of 
the great romances of Christianity 
is the fact that at the beginning of 
His career, as at the end, Jesus was 
confronted by a Judas. 

The first Judas was called Judas 
of Galilee, and he was a Jewish 
patriot who went about stirring up 
the Jews to rebel against the Romans. 
Jesus opposed this teaching. He set 
Himself against the nationalism and 
patriotism of Judas, and because of 
this He became a wanderer on the 
face of the Earth. The priests hated 
Him and the patriots regarded Him 
as a traitor. No other system of 
conduct, says a great critic, ever 
“ taught that love was to extend to 
one’s enemies.” 

© 

The Nightingale that Does Not 
Know 

A listener-in gives us in another 
column some thoughts about the 
famous Oxted nightingale, and an¬ 
other thought comes to us. 

It is quite certain that the heart of 
man cannot rest in any of the works 
of the human mind. These works 
may stimulate the soul, and increase 
the comforts of the body ; but the 
heart cannot rest in them. It cries 
out for the eternal things of God, and 
amid all its excitements it hungers 
after the satisfactions of Nature. 

We may say that in every Londoner’s 
heart is a caged bird singing of green¬ 
woods and running waters, and that 
when one little brown nightingale 
lifts up its voice to the Moon all London 
forgets its cares and listens-in. And 
we must add this: The Londoner 
listens-in and thinks hard and wonders ; 
but the nightingale only sings. 

It does not know that the mightiest 
city in the world is listening to its 
song ; and all the science of man is 
utterly incapable of telling it this fact, 
or of hazarding the wildest theory 
of what it would think if it could 
understand. 

We live in the same universe, but 
in worlds farther apart than our 
planet Earth and the farthest Star. 

t 


The Child Worker 

Jt is proposed that children of 
fourteen should have unemploy¬ 
ment pay. But surely a country with 
a million idle men can do without 
child workers? 

Tip?Cat 

CJignor Mussolini has been on a trip 
in a submarine. His enemies are 
pleased to know he has been taken down. 
0 

M a n is said to be a conservative animal. 

Yet the. State gives him a liberal 
education. 

0 

Russian champion can play chess 
blindfolded. They do most things 
that way now in Russia. 

0 

gEACH photographers now take moving 
pictures of holiday makers. Perhaps 
because they cannot get any sitters. - 
0 

Man’s jaw has dropped half an inch 
during recorded history. Things 
lately have 
been bad 
enough to 
make it drop 
another half. 

Q 

gOME of US 
ask for 
trouble. Even 
if we don’t, 
we get it. 

0 

jVf o matter 
how smo¬ 
ky a town is, 
a tree will 
always grow 
there. Es¬ 
pecially ' the 
ash tree. 

0 

Americans 
complain 

that they cannot find their way in 
London. They no longer believe in that 
proverb about where there’s a will. 

0 

gOME Welsh choirs appear to have 
taken their beating badly at the 
Crvstal Palace. A pity the Welsh were 
not more English. 

© 

Mileage versus Men 

A pretty compliment is paid to 
English roads by a motoring 
American in the current number of 
The Landmark, the journal of the 
English-Speaking Union. 

“ On a long tour at home,” he says, 
“ we grow so keen for mileage that 
we hardly pause even to call on a dear 
friend.” But 

In England we jogged from one beautiful 
scene to another and found so many 
tempting tea-rooms and homely hotels and 
so many places inviting a stop, that we 
never cared if we did not cover more than 
fifty or seventy miles between sun and sun. 

At home I have often felt that touring 
kept us away from the people. We be¬ 
come so anxious to. bum up the road that 
we rush by in a whirl of dust. The British 
roads invite one to stroll and pause for 
chats and views of the landscapes. 

One day we hope to see groups of 
Americans on a walking tour through 
these lovely and restful islands. The 
car may cover the ground; but it is 
the walker who really knows the road. 


The Country Girl in the 
Countryside 

If I could add one lovely thing 
1 To the world’s store of love¬ 
liness, 

Repay the bounty of the Sun 
With red and gold of lip and 
tress, 

Qr with a paint-brush keep the 
Spring 

For ever in the apple tree, 

Or make a tune for other men 
As wind and waves have made 
for me, 

Qr from our lines of verse distil 
Some fragrance like a soul 
in flower, 

I’d ask no other boon of life, 

Nor wish to. live beyond that 
hour. 

J-Jigh as she can, Convolvulus 
Lifts skyward bells of rose 
and white, 

The Blackthorn strews her snow 
abroad, 

The Goldfinch sparkles in his 
flight. 

Their tithes are paid, no gift 
bring I. 

Oh, I can walk through Lon¬ 
don town 

Uncovetous, but in a field 
The sin of envy tracks me down. 

J. B. 

© 

Peter Puck’s Frame of 
Mind 

J7ven Peter Puck is serious some- 
1—1 times. He is asking a question 
this week which sets us thinking 
after we have smiled. How many 
pictures can be put in a frame of 
mind ? When we have done smiling 
we think of the time when we sit 
staring into the glow of a fire or lie 
| in a comfortable bed, tired of play, 
j waiting for sleep. 

I Ah, the pictures a frame of mind 
! can hold ! How many children, when 
their frame of mind is made, as Peter 
Puck would say, by Messrs. Reverie 
& Dream, see wonderful pictures-of 
their grown-up years, pictures full of 
heroic actions and triumphant feats ? 

A few years ago a brisk mother 
would chide her child for wasting 
time in such reverie, and a ponderous 
papa would quote “ Do noble things, 
not dream them, all day long,” and 
feel' that he had discharged a wise 
duty. But now we take a different 
view of such matters. The mind and 
its frame are not so simple as that. 

What we dream about, and wish for, 
particularly what we long for ardently, 
plays a part in deciding our character. 
It is well worth thinking about. We 
cannot always govern the frame of 
our mind, hut we can at least decide 
what pictures it shall hold, and see 
that they are good, big, hopeful 
pictures, such as the C.N. tries to put 
into our minds each week. 

© 

God of Our Fathers 

God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line— 
Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget 1 

Rudyard Kipling 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
How many pictures 
you can put in a 
frame of mind 
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The Man Who Did Not Shoot 


FIGHTING ICEBERGS 

FLOATING MOUNTAINS 
BLOWN UP BY MINES 

14 Nations Join to Make the 
Atlantic Safe for Travel 

HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS 
OF TONS OF ICE 

The plan of blowing up icebergs with 
mines is proving a great success, and is 
to be employed in the case of all large, 
bergs that threaten the shipping routes. 

Ever since the Titanic struck a giant 
iceberg, in 1912, and sank with 1500 
souls, the North Atlantic has been 
patrolled at the danger season, warnings 
being sent out of the approach'of these 
floating mountains of ice. 

At first the patrolling was carried out 
by the British and United States navies. 
Then, later in 1912, an International 
Conference was held in London to dis¬ 
cuss, the whole question of safety at sea, 
and fourteen nations agreed to maintain 
a regular and systematic patrol of that 
part of the North Atlantic which is 
liable to the visits of icebergs. The 
work is done by the American Govern¬ 
ment, but all the nations contribute to 
the cost. The danger season begins in 
March, when giant fragments of the 
Greenland glaciers break off and begin 
floating south, and it continues till 
July, when the bergs melt before they 
reach the shipping routes. 

. When the Iceberg Snaps Off 

Nansen has told us how, when these 
great bergs snap off from their parent 
glaciers, they do so with a thundering 
sound that can be heard for many miles. 
Often the icebergs stand 200 feet or more 
out of the water, and as their depth 
under water is more than eight times 
their height above the surface, they are 
sometimes nearly half a mile thick. Their 
length may be a mile, and their weight 
hundreds of millions of tons. 

One of the biggest icebergs on record 
was that seen by the British ship Mineola 
in the North Atlantic in February, 1890. 
It was about 700 feet out of the water, 
which would make it over a mile thick, 
and was a mile long. When the ship 
was near this iceberg, with other bergs 
around, its coal supply was discovered 
to be rapidly diminishing. The vessel had 
been delayed by terrific gales, and was in 
the most dangerous part of .the ocean, 
and a thousand miles from port. 

The Mysterious Light 

Almost continuous storms occurred, 
and during a part of the time St. 
Elmo’s fire, a curious and mysterious 
electrical light, played round the yard¬ 
arms and. rigging. It was a terrible 
experience, but the Mineola eventually 
came through with safety. 

As the icebergs float south, they 
begin to melt under water, and then a 
new danger arises, for their centre of 
gravity changes, and the vast floating 
mountain may suddenly turn turtle and 
begin to break up. The scene has thus 
been described by an eye-witness : 

We have just witnessed what was for the 
moment a perfect cataract of ice, with all its 
motion and many times its noise. Quick as 
lightning and loud as thunder, there was one 
terrific crack, a sharp and silvery ringing blow 
upon the atmosphere, which I shall never for¬ 
get nor ever be able to describe. 

The spectacle was nearly as startling as the 
explosion. At once the upper face of the 
berg burst out upon the air as if it had been 
blasted, and swept down across the great cliff, 
a huge cataract of green and snowy fragments, 
with a wild crashing roar, followed by the 
heavy, sullen thunder of the plunge into the 
ocean, the roiling away of the high crested 
seas, and the rocking'of the mighty mass back 
and forth in the effort to regain its equilibrium. 

The International Ice Control, how¬ 
ever, has reduced this danger to vanish¬ 
ing point, for by the new system of 
blowing up the icebergs by explosives 
they are greatly reduced in size and 
melt more easily. Pictures on this page 


A bittern has been seenatSulby, near 
the borders of Leicestershire and 
Northamptonshire, and it is hoped that 
this rare bird, so seldom seen that it 
has sometimes been said to be all but 
extinct in England, is still alive. 

The man who saw the bird flitting by 
the side of a fishpond, had a gun with 
him, hut did not shoot! 

So often do we hear that a rare -bird 
has been seen and shot by some stupid 
nobody with a gun that this bittern’s 
escape seems as well worth recording 
as its appearance. What makes it more 


The working of the .Tower Bridge cost 
the City Corporation £25,000 last year. 

During 1923 farms in the United States 
turned out farm products of all kinds to 
the value of 3000 million pound. 

2000 Children Killed 

2000 children under 15 have been 
killed in the streets of London in the 
last ten years. 

British University for Africans 

A university for Africans is to be built 
near Accra, on the Gold Coast, at a cost 
of £250,000. 

Roman Relics at Yeovil 

Roman remains found at Yeovil include 
tiles, pottery, ornaments, coins, and a 
piece of pavement showing a Greek 
key pattern. 

School Children to See Wembley 

From the L.C.C. schools 8000 teachers 
and 155,000 pupils are to visit Wembley, 
at a cost of £8000, of which the children 
have raised £5000. 


astonishing is that the man with the 
gun was a keeper. His master, Mr. Guy 
Paget, writes I do not know if it will 
be of any interest, but my keeper saw a 
bittern. He got within 25 yards of the 
bird, and watched it for some time. 
Although he had a gun he did not use it.” 

That is the really interesting thing, 
and it ought to be recorded. We there¬ 
fore record that Mr. Guy Paget’s 
keeper, having a gun, saw a rare bird, 
and did not'shoot it. We wish there was 
a medal for such men, but he has, at 
any rate, the happiness of the wise. 


There are now over fifty thousand 
Boy Scouts in Canada. 

Afiss Emily Bishop, aged 19, has been 
appointed minister of a Methodist church 
at Chatham. 

A Statue 40CO Years Old 

The British Museum has acquired a 
new black granite statuette of an 
Egyptian, dated 2466 b.c. 

The C.N. Wanted 

Will some good readers send their old 
C.N.s to The Boys’ School, China Inland 
Mission, Chefoo, Shantung, China ? 

Big Family Migrates to Canada 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Reilly, of London¬ 
derry, have just gone to Canada with 
tlieir family of 15 children. They already 
have a son there. 

Woollen Mills for Australia 

Woollen mills are being installed in 
Western Australia capable of turning 
out 8000 yards of cloth a week, and 
employing 200 people. 


THE ARAB KINGDOM 

SEARCH FOR SECURITY 

Who is to Rule on the Site of 
Ancient Nineveh ? t 

CONFERENCE WITH THE TURKS 

We have conquered Mesopotamia 
from the Turks, and have set up an Arab 
kingdom there, with a Parliament all 
complete; and we have promised it 
sovereign independence. 

What we have not yet managed to do 
is to settle the boundary between the 
new kingdom and its old Turkish rulers. 
Yet till that boundary has been fixed, 
there will be no security for Mesopotamia 
or for the other Arab kingdoms near it. 

This we are to attempt at a conference 
now begun at Constantinople. We tried 
to get it through at Lausanne, when Lord 
Curzon and other allied statesmen spent 
months and months in the endeavour to 
settle differences with the Turks. Ulti¬ 
mately, however, it was left over for a 
separate conference. 

Coveted by the Turks 

How long this new conference will 
last nobody knows. The Turks never 
seem to mind how long- they spend over 
this sort of discussion, and Sir Percy 
Cox, our representative, is likely to 
have a tiresome time. There is one com¬ 
fort, however. It is provided in the 
Treaty of Lausanne that if agreement 
cannot be reached at Constantinople the 
question is to be settled over the heads 
of both parties by the Council of the 
League of Nations at Geneva. 

The question to be decided is how 
much of Mosul, the northernmost pro¬ 
vince of the present kingdom, is to go 
back to Turkey. The Turks want it all, 
including its chief town of the same 
name, standing on the River Tigris 
opposite the excavated ruins of pre¬ 
historic Nineveh. 

A Good Natural Frontier 

Yet the case for the retention of Mosul 
in Mesopotamia seems overwhelming. 
All its trade is with Bagdad, whose great 
granary it is. Its people, though in¬ 
cluding a great variety of races, are kin 
mainly with their southern, and not their 
northern, neighbours. And between 
Mosul and Anatolia, the neighbouring 
Turkish province, are almost inaccessible 
mountains, which make a very good 
natural frontier between the Turk and 
the Arab. 

There is a good deal of grumbling 
against us at Bagdad just now, but the 
people know they cannot keep Mosul 
without our help. There are extremists 
in Bagdad, as in India, who want us to 
leave the country to itself at once, and 
they naturally foment the discontent; 
but what is really worrying the people is, 
not that we are staying for the moment, 
or even that we are going soon, but that 
the cost of getting together a native 
army and a civil service of their own 
means rather heavy sacrifices. But, after 
all, people who have kingdoms must pay 
for them. 

60,000 CHILDREN DIE IN 
A YEAR 

Do the People Care Enough ? 

Mr. R. J. Davies, M.P., Mr. Hen¬ 
derson’s lieutenant at the Home Office, 
is a bold man. He has been talking 
to a Labour Women's Conference on 
education and health, telling them that 
60,000 young children die in a year. 

“ If 60,000 lambs were to die,” he 
said, “ the House of Lords would want 
a Royal Commission on it. If 600 race¬ 
horses were to die, the working classes 
would want to know the reason why.” 

We are none of us as keen as we ought 
to be, no doubt, in saving child life, but 
the Government can do much, and 
doubtless the Home Office will not be 
behind in taking helpful steps. 


BLOWING UP A FLOATING MOUNTAIN 



The great explosion which tore the iceberg in two 



The giant iceberg after the explosion, with the patrol vessel in sight 


This is the time of year when icebergs come floating down from the Arctic and prove a menace 
to shipping in the Atlantic. The latest plan, now being tried with great success, is to blow 
up the icebergs before they reach the trade routes; and these pictures, published here by 
courtesy of The Explosives Engineer, show the blasting of a giant iceberg a third of a mile 
thick. See previous column 
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THE MEXICAN AT 
HOME 

AS HE IS AND AS HE IS 
THOUGHT TO BE 

His Recovery from the Effects 
of Old Spanish Rule 

FREE LAND AND FREE 
EDUCATION 

By Our Own Correspondent In Mexico 

How different is the real Mexican from 
the formidable desperado he is often 
supposed to be ! 

People who have never lived in Mexico, 
and' whose knowledge of the country 
comes mainly from novels or hearsay, 
believe the average Mexican to be a sort 
of picturesque stage villain, with wide, 
steeple-crowned hat, flowing cloak, 
spurred riding-boots, and black curled 
moustaches. They picture him as a 
species of human arsenal, bristling with 
revolvers and knives, and with a coiled 
lasso carried over one arm. They think 
his chief occupation to be banditry or 
the pursuit of some deadly feud. 

As a matter of fact, the. middle- 
class Mexican dresses very much like 
the middle-class Frenchman or Italian, 
and is a good-natured, peace-loving 
individual. Of the fifteen million in¬ 
habitants of the Republic, about one- 
third are pure Indians, and the remainder 
Spanish with a sprinkling of -North 
Americans and other white races. 

Taking Life Easily 

The Mexican of the lowliest class 
wears very modest apparel, usually made 
of cotton, and carries a sarape (or gaily 
coloured blanket) over one shoulder, 
which, when the weather is cold, he 
wraps closely about him, even covering 
up his nose and mouth. Often this 
sarape has a slit in the middle through 
■ which he puts his head and lets the folds 
hang down loosely. At night it serves 
him for both bed and blanket. His foot¬ 
wear is coarse and simple ; occasionally 
he goes about barefoot. He eats frugally, 
maize and beans being his chief diet. 

As a working man the Mexican can 
take his place with the best working 
men of any other country, if he chooses. 
He prefers to take life fairly easily, how¬ 
ever, and seldom works any harder just 
for the sake of an increase in pay. Often, 
when he has earned enough to carry him 
along for several weeks, he is as likely as 
not to leave off work and go out to enjoy 
himself until his money is all gone. 

A Musical Race 

He is fond of cigarettes and black 
coffee, and delights to gamble in a small 
way or go to a bullfight or a clandestine 
cockfight. He is religious and super¬ 
stitious. Ojj a Sunday he puts on fine 
clothes and boots. 

It is astonishing how much musical 
talent there is among the lowliest Mexi¬ 
cans. In every little village one will see 
trios and quartettes of local musicians. 
The most popular instruments are the 
violin, the violoncello, and the guitar. 

There is hardly a habitation so poor 
that it has not a dozen or more flowering 
plants in pots or tins. 

Four centuries of Spanish rule left the 
Mexicans paupers and illiterate, but 
today the poorest Mexican can get many 
acres of land, free of charge, for farming, 
while his children are educated at the 
expense of the State. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately, been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
Fulham tapestry panel . . . £1155 

Drawing by David Cox . . . £1050 

Painting by J. F. Lewis . . . £651 

Worcester dessert service . . £577 

Louis XVI writing table. . . £441 

An Old Master . . . . . £410 

Painting by F. Wheatley . . £367 

Robinson Crusoe’s gun . . . £215 

George I armchair . . . . £189 

A Persian rug ...... £141 

17 th-century Flemish tapestry . £126 
3. William III chairs . ... £94 


THE TWO BATS 

A Pest and a Friend 

PLACING NESTING BOXES 
IN THE TREES 

By a South Kensington Correspondent 

Bats are causing trouble in South 
Africa—not the cricket bats, which will 
probably give some trouble over here 
this summer, but the night-flying 
animals. According to Mr. W. F. 
Schlupp, of the Potchefstroom School of 
Agriculture, there are two distinct types, 
one a pest, the other beneficial. 

The pest species lives on fruit, eating 
only the ripest and choicest. One 
specimen kept in captivity ate in one 
night bananas of a total weight three 
times as great as itself!. 

The beneficial species live, on night- 
flying insects. But they have gained an 
unenviable reputation because they fly 
into rooms at night and scare people, 
when, in reality, they are only hunting 
mosquitoes, moths, and other insects on 
the wing. These bats usually live in 
caves, but if the conditions are suitable 
they make their homes in the lofts of 
houses and in sheds. In consequence, 
man’s hand has been against them. 

Mr. Schlupp hopes to make people 
realise that they are valuable friends, 
and explains how to keep them out of 
lofts by fillingvup the crevices under the 
eaves with mortar or cement. He 
suggests that large wooden cases with 
an entrance hole in them should be 
erected high up on posts or trees for 
these useful creatures to nest in. 


HOW A SNOWFLAKE 
HELPS US 
Its Myriad Designs 

Nature is the greatest of all artists, 
and after three or four thousand years 
man finds he can do nothing better 
than copy her designs if he would 
produce the most beautiful things. 

The latest example of this is in the 
use of snowflakes in the production of 
glass and jewellery-. The snowflakes, 
which are enormously varied in con¬ 
struction and pattern, are photo¬ 
graphed through the microscope, and 
then from the pictures artists make up 
new patterns for the lace makers and 
jewellers to work upon. 

Wallpaper designers, too, and pro¬ 
ducers of silk fabrics have begun to 
use the snow crystal as a basis for their 
patterns, and even pastrycooks and 
chefs have bought micro-photographs 
of snow crystals to help them in design¬ 
ing beautiful decorations. 

One photographer, who works for the 
artists in various industries, has taken 
4000 photographs of snowflakes, and 
some falls of snow have yielded fifty 
different designs. The flakes are mag¬ 
nified from 64 to 4000 times. 

It is a remarkable thought that a 
little moisture passing through the cold 
winter air and falling to the earth should 
provide suggestions and ideas for the 
production of beautiful clothes and 
ornaments and foods. 

FISHES THAT FISH 
Nature’s Rod and Bait 

A fish with a fishing rod sticking up 
from its back, and a tassel'dangling at 
the end to entice its prey within reach 
of its month, is among the latest arrivals 
at the Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington. 

It was caught by a Hull trawler in 
Icelandic waters. The only thing like 
it, except in fossil form, is the angler 
fish, but the fishing tackle in this case 
is on the head. 

The new fish is a yard long, and its 
fishing rod a full foot. Its flesh is 
flabby, and its skin is black, covered 
with “ sharp, hard, conical spikes Re¬ 
sembling pure white ivory-.” 


CANAL REVIVAL 

Proposed Great Midland 
System 

PETROL DRIVEN BARGES 

It is good to hear that the new 
Government is going to include the 
revival of the derelict British canal 
system among its schemes for finding 
work for the unemployed. 

There is no good reason why these 
canals should be derelict. The lailway 
companies say they are too slow, but 
there is plenty of merchandise that might 
well travel slowly if it could also travel 
cheaply—as it could by canal. It is 
because canals are (or might be) cheap, 
and not because they are slow, that 
the railway companies do not like them. 
They fear their competition. 

There is an immense amount of work 
to be done on the canals to make them 
what they should be. There are 4000 
miles of them in England and Wales, 
but over more than half their-dength 
the locks are too small to take an 
ordinary barge, and most of the canals 
will have to have their sides strengthened 
before they will stand the “ wash ” of 
the barges that are driven by motors' 
instead of being pulled by horses 

It is to be hoped the Government 
will not be satisfied with “ doing up ” 
the old canals. We want new ones as 
well, bigger and stronger than most ol 
those we have yet. 

The Big Diagonal 

A few years before the war a Royal 
Commission went into the whole matter, 
and proposed to make Birmingham 
the centre of a system joining it with 
the Thames, the Humber, the Mersey, 
and the Severn—making a huge diagonal 
waterway over the' face of Middle 
England. The new canals were to be 
big enough to carry barges of a hundred 
tons each, and were to cost—at pre-war 
prices—about ^18,000,000. 

If we could get a complete new 
system like this, and loosen the grip 
of the railway companies on the old 
waterways, we should do a great deal 
not only to relieve the unemployed, but 
to cheapen transport, and so stimulate 
trade and manufactures everywhere. 
Quick traffic would go by rail and in 
motor lorries by road, as much, probably, 
in time, as either could manage. But 
there is • plenty more that could go 
slowly by water in order to go cheaply. 
We need to use every means of transport 
open to us, and to fight monopoly and 
price rings. _ 

THE BURNING BUSH 
A Tragedy of Birdland 

Here is a description of a birdland tragedy 
by a child. 

There was a fire on the heath the other 
day, the first this .year. 

It started about noon, and was 
extinguished by four o’clock. It was 
awe-inspiring to watch the flames 
creeping and leaping as the fire increased 
in volume. The black smoke nearly 
blinded the gallant band of volunteer 
fire-fighters. 

Three of them I noticed particularly. 
They were only children, but they were 
doing as much good as any men. For a 
time they worked separately, but, at 
a shout from the eldest, they all directed 
their attention on one bush. I drew 
nearer, and saw a bird sitting on a nest 
in the midst of the burning bush. 

I helped in the vigorous beating of 
the burning bush, but it was in vain. 
The nest caught alight. The brave 
mother bird flew silently to a bough near 
by, and quietly watched the cruel 
flames devour her eggs. 

I wonder if the thoughtless folks who 
first lit the fire dreamt of the mischief 
they caused by their selfish act ? 


AN ELEPHANT ON 
THE LAWN 

And Three Lions on the 
Veranda 

WHAT LIFE IS LIKE IN UGANDA 

By a Boy Who Lives There 

A boy sends us these interesting notes about 
his home in the south-west part of Uganda. 

I live on a coffee plantation near the 
Ruwenzori Range, which once was called 
the Mountains of the Moon. 

Sometimes we live high up on the 
mountain side, and there we grow wheat 
and apples. 

Our nearest railway station is Kam¬ 
pala, 200 miles away, and the nearest 
European school is at Nalmra, 450 miles 
away. My father and mother teach me 
at home. 

There are many wild animals, but we 
seldom see them. I should like to visit 
the Zoo, and so see them without danger. 

Three lions once took our helmets olf 
the veranda and chewed them up. An 
elephant who almost reached the roof 
of'our house once came on the lawn, 
and a few elephants have been shot on 
our land. Once a lioness had a cub in 
the midst of our coffee trees, and 
frightened the natives. 

Buffaloes are numerous and* arc 
considered more dangerous than lions. 

We have a beautiful crater lake in 
front of our house, and swim in it almost 
every' day. It is very deep, and its 
steep banks, which are covered with 
forest, rise a hundred feet above it. In 
it are duck and other waterfowl. 

In the trees are monkeys, squirrels, 
and parrots. The monkeys are very 
tame. They do not fear us, as we never 
allow anyone to harm or frighten them. 
A chimpanzee came near the house a 
few weeks ago. He squatted down, 
scratched his head, and then folded his 
arms across his chest, as the natives do. 

A few pygmies work on our plantation. 
They are' very clever. The Bwamba 
natives from near the Semliki River 
now come out to work, though many of 
them are still cannibals. They will 
eat almost anything, even civet cats, 
hy-enas, lions, and snakes. 


THE LONE SCOUTS 
How Wireless is Helping Them 

The Girl Scouts of America have 
found a new and up-to-date way of 
communicating with their Lone Scouts. 
They use wireless. 

Any girl who lives too far from a 
town, and has no chance of joining a 
Girl Scout company, can become a Lone 
Scout. She belongs to a Lone patrol, 
and her captain used to direct her 
Scout work by- means of correspondence. 
Now every Lone Scout is encouraged to 
make her own wireless receiving set. 

One day a week, a Lone Scout meeting 
is held. Talks on Girl Scout work and 
news are broadcast from Philadelphia 
by- one of the Lone Captains, and hun¬ 
dreds of Lone Scouts all over the country 
listen-in. The girls find this way of 
communication much more interesting 
and helpful than letters. 


THE ELECTRICIAN’S 
LITTLE WORLDS 
How He Studies Lightning 

To find out what happens when 
lightning strikes a building, especially 
its effect on the long distance overhead 
electric cables, some wonderful models, 
rather like little worlds, are being made 
by the General Electric Company. 

Miniature buildings, with clouds at 
various heights, are modelled to scale 
for the experiment, and “ lightning ” is 
produced with a dynamo generating an 
impulse of two million volts. 

The experiments made by Mr. Peek, 
the company’s research engineer, have 
shown that a flash of lightning is a sort 
of electrical explosion, taking place 
in less than a millionth of a second, and 
requiring a charge of 100 million volts. 
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THE MINER AND 
HIS LAMP 

What Happens When It 
Goes Out 

- THE PROBLEM OF RELIGHTING 

The latest report of tlie Miners 
Lamps Committee deals with a very 
interesting question—liow is a miner to 
relight his lamp if it should go out ? 

This is a problem that very few people 
will have thought of, for it is well known 
that coal miners are equipped with a 
special safety lamp in which the flame 
is well covered and protected to prevent 
explosions, and we do not think of its 
going out. But this is happening every 
day, and the report tells us that, through 
some small accident or another, twenty 
per cent of the lamps issued on every 
shift underground are extinguished. 
This means that any miner may sud¬ 
denly find himself with a “ dead ” 
lamp, possibly in a working several 
miles from the pit mouth. 

The Risk in the Mine 

• Of course, every miner knows that he 
is playing with life and death if he strikes 
a match underground, and,' actually 
this should not be possible, as it is 
forbidden for a miner to have matches 
in his possession. He is, therefore, in a 
more or less helpless condition, and, 
although it is possible in most collieries 
for a miner to take his lamp to an 
official at what is known as a relighting 
station, he cannot do this without 
borrowing a lamp from a fellow-worker. 

And, in any case, there is always risk 
in walking about a mine during working 
hours because of the constant traffic of 
coal in trucks, which is brought to a 
standstill when the miners leave the 
workings at the end of the shift. 

When a Lamp is Damaged 

To put an end to these difficulties the 
committee has been investigating an 
appliance known as an internal relighter ; 
that is to say, an internal apparatus 
which will relight the flame without open¬ 
ing the lamp. This would seem to be an 
ideal method, but there are several 
drawbacks, the chief one being that, 
after a lamp has been extinguished by, 
perhaps, a' fall of rock, a man might 
use the relighter not realising that the 
framework of the lamp had been / in¬ 
jured and that the flame , would be 
exposed to the air, and so might cause 
a further explosion. 

The committee, however, has recom¬ 
mended that tests be carried out on 
lamps fitted with internal religliters. 


REINDEER OF ALASKA 
Room for Millions 

During the past thirty years reindeer 
herding in Alaska has grown enormously, 
and the world’s meat supply has 
increased accordingly. 

The Government first imported a few 
head from Siberia in 1802. Today the 
herds number a quarter of a million 
head, and over 125,000 head have been 
killed for food. 

The meat is delicious, and is finding 
its way to many hotels and restaurants, 
all over America. Last year one com¬ 
pany, whose herds number over 45,000 
head, shipped about 3000 carcasses. - 

The animals thrive on the rich grass 
of the Arctic prairies, as well as on 
mosses and the foliage of low trees and 
bushes. The cold does not bother them, 
and a few men can herd vast numbers. 

It is estimated that the grazing areas 
of Alaska can eventually support four 
million reindeer, with the result that 
about 150 million pounds of meat a year 
will be available for human food. 

Canada, as reported some time ago in 
the C.N., is following Alaska’s example; 
and- Stefansson, the explorer, is start¬ 
ing large reindeer ranches in the North 
that are also expected to be successful. 
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ROUND A CONTINENT 

3500 Miles in 100 Flying 
Hours 

AIRMEN’S FEAT IN AUSTRALIA 

While the various flights round the 
world have been taking place, two 
young Australian officers, Wing-Com¬ 
mander Goble and Flying Officer 
MacIntyre, have made the first flight 
round their island continent. 

Starting from Melbourne in a Fairey 
seaplane, they' flew the opposite way 
to the hands of a clock, and much of 
their journey was over the great track¬ 
less wastes abounding in Australia. 
Thursday Island, the most northerly 
part of the Australian continent, was 
reached ten days after starting, and their 
wireless apparatus and other fittings were 
left behind there before the flying men 
made the long sea crossing of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. This safely accomplished, 
the airmen had a long flight against bad 
weather for a great part of their journey, 
and, though they met with several small 
accidents, nothing serious marred their 
progress, and Melbourne was reached 
again six weeks after they' started. 

The flight was not undertaken as a 
spectacular event,. but as a test of the 
behaviour of the seaplane in tropical 
conditions, and also to find suitable 
places round the Australian coast where 
air defence bases could be established. 
The expedition was entirely' successful 
from these points of view, and although 
six W'eeks was the time taken for the 
journey of 8500 miles—almost as far 
as from Australia to England—the actual 
flying time was something less than 
100 hours. See World Map 

LAUGHING AT THE 
COTTON WEEVIL 
Will It be Possible ? 

A new line of attack has been opened 
in America on the cotton boll weevil. A 
cotton plant has been produced after 
ten years of careful breeding and 
selection which has a boll so thick that 
it successfully resists the attacks of 
the weevil. 

This plant has been produced by Mr. 
J. V. Cochran, who started by taking 
three hardy and thick-boiled varieties 
of cotton, and carefully mixed the pollen 
of each flower with that of all the others. 

Then, when the bolls formed, only 
those seeds from plants which bore the 
thickest bolls were used. . Again, the 
'pollen was mixed, and only seed from 
plants with thick bolls selected. So for 
years the breeding and selection con¬ 
tinued, until at last plants were pro¬ 
duced which bore a weevil-proof boll. 

The cotton in this new kind of plant 
is of high quality, and the cotton growers 
of America are looking forward hope¬ 
fully to the time when they will be 
able to .see their cotton fields flourishing, 
and to laugh at the weevil which has 
brought their industry almost to ruin. 

KEEP THE COUNTRY 
BEAUTIFUL 
Coal Mine Without Smoke 

Thousands of people visit every year 
the picturesque old-v'orld village of 
Edwinstowe, on the borders of Sher¬ 
wood Forest, in Nottinghamshire. 

They will be glad to learn that, 
while the immediate' neighbourhood is 
shortly to be transformed into a busy 
centre of industrial activity', care is 
being taken to safeguard and preserve the 
woodland beauties of Merrie Sherwood. 

A feature of a new coal mine which 
the Bolsover Colliery Company is sinking 
at Thoresby, not far from the famous 
Robin Hood Oak, is that all the neces¬ 
sary power will be supplied by electric 
cable from their other collieries. Smok¬ 
ing chimneys will thus be eliminated, 
and the presence of a coal mine in its 
midst will not detract from the natural 
charm of the scenery of this lovely part 
of the county. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

AH questions must be asked on postcards: 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to' answer all the questions sent in. 

What Do the Names Enid and Agnes 
Mean ? 

Enid means Soul, and Agnes means Pure. 

Can a Daffodil be Grown from a Seed? 

Yes; new varieties are grown from 
seeds, and give (towering, bulbs in three or 
four years. 

On What Do Tree Frogs Live? 

On insects. The European tree frog 
feeds on flies, spiders, beetles, butterflies, 
smooth caterpillars, and even humble flees. 

Why is the Lump in the Throat Called 
Adam’s Apple ? 

From the superstition that a piece of 
the forbidden fruit stuck in Adam’s throat 
and caused the swelling. 

What is a Limited Monarchy? 

A monarchy in which the power of the 
sovereign is limited by constitutional law 
or by customs recognised as equally binding 
with law. 

What is the Maycock ? 

A species of squash, or pumpkin, grown 
in Virginia. The name is also used for 
the black-bellied plover known to science as 
Squatarola helvetica. 

Were All the Psalms Written by David? 

No; many of them are by unknown 
authors. and, as you will see by the headings 
in the Bible, some of them are attributed 
to Asaph and the ninetieth to Moses. 

What Are the Ultra-Violet Rays ? 

They are rays of light invisible to our 
eyes, but having certain healing properties. 
When sunlight is broken up by a prism 
these rays lie beyond the violet rays at one 
end of the spectrum. 

On What Do the People of New Guinea 
Live ? 

On yams, sweet potatoes, bananas, sago, 
fish, birds, reptiles, and insects. Though 
they are cannibals, they do not live on 
human flesh. It is only eaten occasionally. 

What is an Alkali ? 

A substance which, dissolved in water, 
produces a caustic or corrosive solution 
that will neutralise an acid and turn 
vegetable yellow to brown, red to blue, 
and purple to green. 

When Did the Bow Street Runners 
Originate ? 

This body, the predecessors of the London 
detective police, was instituted by Henry 
Fielding, the novelist, when he was a 
magistrate for Westminster about 1749. 

How Can a Blackboard Surface be 
Prepared ? 

Mix flour-emery with shellac varnish, 
adding sufficient lamp-black to give the 
required colour. If too thick, reduce with 
alcohol. Apply the mixture with a camel- 
hair varnish brush. 

What Does the Indestructibility of 
Matter Mean ? 

It means that matter cannot be utterly 
destroyed. If, for instance, we burn a 
candle and it disappears, its matter has 
not been destroyed, but exists in another 
lorm—in gases, for instance. 

Who Was Mary Jones? 

Mary' Jones was a Welsh girl who used 
to walk two miles every Saturday to study 
the Bible, and, after saving some money, 
walked 25 miles from her home to Bala 
to buy a copy. Her zeal became known, 
and led to the founding of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society'. 

How Does Common Hemlock Differfrom 
Hemlock Water Drop-Wort? 

Common hemlock grows from two to 
eight feet high in hedges and waste places, 
and is more branched than the hemlock 
water drop-wort, which rarely' exceeds five 
feet, and is found in watery places. The 
common hemlock has a smooth, furrowed 
stem, spotted with red ; the water hemlock 
is a stouter plant, and has more open leaves 
and a large, clustered, tuberous root, some¬ 
thing like that of a dahlia. Both of these 
plants are poisonous. 

Why are there Two Groups of English 
Lions in the Royal Arms ? 

When Edward III claimed the French 
throne he quartered the French fleur-de-lys 
with the English lions ; that is, he divided 
the shield into four quarters, with the 
fleur : de-lys in the first and fourth quarters 
and the lions in the second and third 
quarters. This remained the royal arms 
from 1340 to 1603. When the Scottish 
lion and Irish harp were added, these were 
placed in the second and third quarters 
respectively, and the first and fourth 
quarters were themselves quartered with 
the fleur-de-ly'S and lions. Finally the 
fleur-de-lys were dropped, and the lions 
remained in the first and fourth quarters. 


JUPITER’S MOONS 

HOW TO SEE THEM 

Satellite More than a Million 
Miles from Its Planet 

A WORLD’S RETINUE OF 
ATTENDANTS 

By Oup Astronomical Correspondent 

Jupiter just now provides the greatest 
interest of all the planets, for, apart 
from his own mystery and beauty, there 
are his satellites, which exhibit the 
never-ending charm of constant change. 

But this is only for the possessors of 
astronomical telescopes. Occasionally', 
however—on Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday next, for instance—it may' be 
possible to get a glimpse of one of 
Jupiter’s brightest satellites with good 
field glasses or binoculars. Then the 
fourth satellite, Callisto, will appear 


z 


Relative sizes of Jupiter’s four largest moons 
compared with our moon. The ligures are 
the diameters in miles 

farther away from the bright orb of the 
planet than on most evenings. It 
usually shines like a tiny star of 6'6 
magnitude—a trifle fainter than the 
faintest star visible to ordinary eyesight. 

But as stars down to the eighth 
magnitude can be easily seen through 
good glasses on a dark, clear night, it is 
obvious that the possibility of spotting 
this satellite is considerable. 

It is on the right side of Jupiter, and 
slightly above, that the tiny point of 
light should be seen which represents 
Callisto, which, by the way, is a globe 
2960 miles in diameter. This satellite, 
though 1,167,060 miles from Jupiter, 
will appear quite close to him, and only 
about one-third of our Moon’s apparent 
width aw'ay. So, if the glasses are so 
held that the orb of Jupiter himself is just 
outside their field of view, the chances of 
spotting the satellite will be increased, 
by thus eliminating his radiant glare. 

On Wednesday and Thursday it may 
be possible to get a glimpse of the third 
satellite, Ganymede, the largest and 
brightest of Jupiter’s retinue of nine 
moons. It is about 3550 miles in dia¬ 
meter, and shines with a magnitude of 
5-8 ; so it is about as bright to the 
natural eye as the faintest stars visible on 
a clear night. 

Astronomy with the Unaided Eye 

Some observers, with good sight, and 
under favourable conditions, have thus 
seen it; but there is little probability' 
of seeing it next week, owing to moon¬ 
light and Jupiter’s low altitude, except 
through good glasses. 

Then Ganymede will be found on the 
right of Jupiter, appearing about one- 
quarter of our Moon’s apparent vfidth 
away from him. So this satellite will be 
very close indeed ; but, being much 
brighter than Callisto, the possibility 
of perceiving it is really greater. 

If something, such as a distant tree or 
side of a house, just shuts off the light 
of Jupiter’s orb—but only just—the 
chances of spotting either of these moons 
will be increased. The brightness of the 
first and second of Jupiter’s large 
moons brings them also, theoretically, 
within reach of unaided vision ; Io, the 
first, being of 6-2, and Europa, the 
second, of 6-3 magnitude, as a rule. 

Their proximity to Jupiter makes it 
impossible to perceive them without a 
telescope. Whereas, as Ganymede is 
some 664,000 miles from Jupiter’s great 
globe, it becomes just possible to see it, 
notwithstanding the fact that it is 400 
million miles from the Earth. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. Mars rises about an hour 
after midnight. In the evening Venus is in 
the west, Saturn in the south, and Jupiter in 
the south-east. 
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EAGLE 

A Tale of White Men 
Among the Red Men 

CHAPTER 35 

The Council of Indians 

W ith the deer’s tails at the top 
of his tall staff waving over 
his head, Danny walked with 
Eagle Feather towards the council 
house. Blackfish went before, seem¬ 
ingly lost in thought. 

The cool wind stung his raw 
skin, and Danny could not repress 
an occasional wince and shudder. 

" Jimmy Whiskers ! " he mur¬ 
mured to Eagle Feather. ” I used 
to think Nancy was bad enough 
when she took a notion to wash me 
for Sunday - school. But those 
squaws just ■ naturally took off 
skin and all 1 ” 

Eagle Feather looked down at 
his “ little white brother,” and 
smiled and nodded, but he 'could 
not really understand Danny’s dis¬ 
comfort. Since his earliest child¬ 
hood the red boy had been accus¬ 
tomed to physical pain and hard¬ 
ship. He had been pushed under 
the ice of a frozen stream ; he had 
been left for days without food in a 
lonely hut; he had gone through 
ordeals of fire, and had had sharp 
flints pushed under his finger and toe 
nails—all for one purpose, to make 
him disdainful of physical suffering. 
All Indian boys were given such 
training to make them brave 
warriors. 

Danny,- remembering this, said 
nothing more, and limped along 
with only a muttered “ Suffering 
polecats ! ” or “ Jumping Jeliosha- 
phat! ” under his breath to relieve 
his feelings. 

They came, at last to the great 
council house. Over the door was 
painted an animal that looked like a 
great bear, and Eagle Feather 
pointed out the carven faces of old 
men that peeped from the door-.posts. 

" These are the wise and grave 
ciders of the tribe, long dead,” 
said the Indian boy. •“ Their 
spirits are now in the Happy Hunt¬ 
ing Grounds, but whenever a danger 
to the tribe arises our medicine 
men call them back to whisper 
words of wisdom and counsel in 
the ears of the chief.” 

The two boys entered by the flap 
of the door after Blackfish; and 
Danny noted that all along the 
sides of the long room were benches 
made of squared logs, covered with 
woven mats. No warriors were 
there, and the room seemed in¬ 
tensely still to Danny. 

A heap of folded clothes lay on 
tire floor. Blackfish indicated 
them with a single gesture and a 
single word. 

“ Yours ! ” he said, and seated 
himself silently at the other end of 
the chamber. There he remained 
motionless, seeming to have for¬ 
gotten Danny’s existence. 

“ These are the presents the 
others have brought for you,” 
explained Eagle Feather. ” You 
must put them on.” 

Danny picked up the garment on- 
the top of the heap, and to his 
delight found it a very’ finely 
made ruffled shirt, decorated with 
coloured beads and porcupine quills. 
It was the finest shirt he had ever 
owned, and, indeed, the only per¬ 
fectly new one he had ever had on, 
for all his clothes had been those 
outgrown by David—a fact that 
had made him rebel inwardly more 
than once. 

There was a pair of long trousers 
made of the finest tanned deerskin, 
with a wide fringe down the sides, 
embroidered with glass beads. There 
were mocassins embroidered with 
red hair taken from some un¬ 
fortunate human ! 

All of this finery Danny put on 
with chuckles of delight. 

“ Well, now I'm a dandy ! ” he 
proclaimed, strutting up and down, 
and secretly hoping that Blackfish 
might feel impressed by his gran¬ 
deur, and forget the humiliating 


FEATHER 

Set down by 
John Halden 

experience of the handclasp in 
Eagle Feather’s tepee. 

But the stern, bronze face of the 
warrior never once relaxed. Per¬ 
haps if Danny had been able to read 
deeply he would have known that 
the chieftain was mourning his 
own lost son, whose place the white 
boy was to attempt to fill. 

Danny, had scarcely done admir¬ 
ing himself in his new clothes when 
the door-flap opened and Corn¬ 
stalk came, into the council house, 
followed by all the other braves 
of the tribe. They were painted and 
dressed in their finest clothes, 
brightly-coloured feathers waved 
•above their scalplocks, and each 
carried in his hand some present 
for Danny. 

• The white boy’s eyes gleamed as 
he' saw them silently place their 
gifts on a heap in the centre of the 
room, and seat themselves on the 
rush mats at the side. 

"Crickety ! ” said Danny, lift¬ 
ing his hands and eyes skyward in a 
way he had when excited. “ Being 
an Indian’s not bad at all 1 ” 

A warrior sitting near by saw the 
gesture and heard the words, 
though they were mostly unintelli¬ 
gible to him. A look of apprehen¬ 
sion came over his face. 

“ White boy medicine man calls 
on his spirits ! ” he muttered to 
the brave who sat next to him. Both 
of them fingered the amulets that 
hung round their necks. 

The words Danny could not 
understand because they were 
spoken in,the Indian dialect, but 
Eagle Feather heard and looked 
warningly at Danny. 

“ It is better you should not 
invoke your gods here,” he said 
hastily. 

Danny looked at him bewildered. 

” My what ? ” he stammered. 

" You have many strange tribal 
gods you call upon at times,” ex¬ 
plained Eagle Feather. ” Jeliosha- 
pliat, Crickety, and others. For 
myself, I have no fear. You have 
your gods ; we have ours. But the 
warriors resent it. Do not speak 
their names aloud again.” 

Now, at last, Danny understood, 
and he could scarcely’keep his face 
straight. 

“ They are not gods, Eagle 
Feather, ” he whispered. “ They are 
just-” The younger boy sud¬ 

denly felt a trifle foolish and finished 
lamely, “ Oh, well. I’ll explain 
later.” 

There was no more time for talk, 
for at the- other end of the hall he 
saw Cornstalk beckoning him. The 
warriors had all taken their places. 

Danny went down between the 
rows of silent, painted red men and 
stood before the chief. 

Cornstalk, with a kindly smile,, 
made him turn and face the braves. 

" Warriors ! ” began Cornstalk, 
his hand on Danny’s shoulder, 

" I bring you a young white boy, 
Dannee, son of the great w-hite 
chief Halifax, who offers him as 
reparation for the son of Blackfish, 
killed by backwoodsmen. 

“ Warriors 1 The boy is young 
and weak, but his ghost is valiant 
within him, and he does not flee 
from pain. 

" Warriors ! His white blood and 
bones have been washed from him 
by our women. He will become 
an Indian brave, strong as the 
strongest, brave as the most 
valiant. 

" Brothers ! Shall we accept him 
as brother to our tribe ? ” 

Cornstalk had finished, and he 
sat down again on the bearskin, 
leaving Danny standing. The boy 
felt his knees shaking together, for 
he knew that now it was a question 
of life or death for him; now that, 
according to the Indians' view, his 
white blood had been washed away, 
he would never be allowed to go 
back to the settlers. 

A fierce warrior rose from among 
those who sat in the council. 1 


" Why should we accept the 
white boy living ? ” he exclaimed. 
” Was not the son of Blackfish dead 
when we found him in the forest ? 
Reparation the white man has sent 
us. Good ! Let us take it in kind.” 

There were grunts of approval 
among the others as this warrior 
sat down. Another brave rose, 
hideous with red and black and 
purple stripes across his scarred 
face. 

" Sacrifice the white boy to the 
ghost of the son of Blackfish ! " 
he cried fiercely. “ Cut off his 
scalp-lock, that his spirit may be 
extinguished utterly, and burn it 
in honour of the chief’s son, that 
the smoke of that burning may 
smell sweet in his nostrils 1 I have 
finished ! ” 

The painted savage sat down; 
and Danny, who, though he could 
not understand the words, could 
see well enough the drift the parley 
was taking, felt himself growing 
weak with fear. 

CHAPTER 36 
The Son of Blackfish 

ut now the gigantic form of 
Blackfish rose from the floor 
of the council chamber. 

“ Warriors 1 ” he said, in his 
deep, booming voice ; and all the 
rest became deathly silent. ” War¬ 
riors ! I have chosen this son of 
the white chief Halifax to be my 
son ! 

" Into his body the soul of my 
own son shall enter, leaving the 
Happy Hunting Grounds for one- 
half the year to live among his 
people. 

“ My wife is dead. She has gone 
seeking her son among the shades. 
I, too, am hungry for my son. 

“It is my will that the son of 
the white chief remain among us, 
biother to the tribe. Does any 
warrior dissent ? ” 

For a Jong minute Blackfish 
stood sweeping the crovvd of sullen 
warriors with his fierce eyes. There 
was silence in the council hall. No 
one moved. No one spoke. Danny 
felt as if he were in a sort of 
nightmare from which he would 
soon awaken. 

Then the voice of Blackfish 
boomed out again. 

" I have finished,” he said ; and, 
taking Danny by the shoulder, he 
made him sit on the bearskin 
between himself and Cornstalk. 

Danny sank'down as if his limbs 
would no longer hold him up. 

There was silence for a moment 
longer, then one of the medicine 
men of the tribe rose and presented 
the white boy with a tomaliaivk. 
Another gave him, with the same 
solemnity, a flint and steel, another 
a pouch of tobacco, and another a 
pipe. 
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Then for a long time more there 
was silence, as the smoke from the 
warriors’ pipes curled upward to 
the roof. 

Fatigue and excitement com¬ 
bined to make Danny dazed. He 
felt this must be a dream. If he 
put out his hand, he told himself, 
he would feel the familiar herb- 
filled pillow of the Halifax wagon. 

Through the daze he saw Corn¬ 
stalk rise to his feet beside him. 

“ My son,” said the chief, and 
the expression on his wrinkled old 
face was very kind, “ you have 
nothing to fear. You are now 
biother to our tribe, and we are 
under the same obligation to 
protect and love you as we are to 
protect and love each other. We 
will defend you as a • brother 
against enemies, and we ask your 
loyalty to ourselves.” 

Then, with a sweeping gesture, 
he introduced Danny to the assem¬ 
blage. 

" Warriors ! This is Little Bear, 
son to Blackfish, grandson to 
Cornstalk ! Take him ! Defend 
him ! Love him as a brother ! ” 

All the Indians leaned forward 
where they sat, bowing acknow¬ 
ledgment that Danny was now a 
member of the tribe. 

Cornstalk sat down, and Black¬ 
fish rose to his feet. There was 
an expression of ecstasy on his 
face, and he strode into the centre 
of the lodge, raised both his arms 
high toward the roof where there 
was an opening to allow the smoke 
to escape, and made his prayer 
to the Great Spirit, Owaneeye. 

" Owaneeye ! ” he cried. With a 
gesture he threw aside his cere¬ 
monial robe oE skins, and stood, a 
magnificent bronze figure, . clad 
only in breechclout and mocassins. 
” Owaneeye ! The white man has 
come to our land and eats it, 
devouring westward and ever west¬ 
ward toward the land of the Sky 
Mountains, the country of happy 
ghosts. Send back, I pray you, 
one youthful spirit from that 
country to enter the white chief’s 
son, even the ghost of my son. 
For I, Blackfish, the son of Corn¬ 
stalk, have no son Send back the 
ghost of my son to Little Bear, that 
he may yet grow to be a great 
warrior among his people. Owan- 
eeye, hear me ! ” 

Blackfish folded his arms across 
his chest and stood silent for a 
moment, looking upward. Danny, 
watching him fascinated, was al¬ 
most convinced that perhaps the 
youthful spirit might come back 
from the Happy Hunting Grounds 
of the Indians to join him. 

But when Blackfish dropped his 
arms, as a sign that his prayer was 
done, there was a buzz in the 
council house. The ceremonies 
were over; now began the feast 
of adoption. 

All the warriors came forward 
with cordial gestures, and each 
dipped a feather or a stick into 
the bowls of paint and coloured 
earths that stood on the floor, and 
painted whatever of Danny’s skin 
showed above his new clothes in 
the gaudiest colours of joy. 

Eagle Feather sat beside his new 
brother and took his hand, welcom¬ 
ing him warmly. The Indian boy’s 
heart had been very heavy for a 
time when he saw the hostility of 
some of the warriors, and in his 
joy and relief that all 1 had gone 
well he pressed upon Danny his 
choicest gifts—painted bows and 
feathered arrows, blankets and 
finely-made tomahawks. 

Squaws brought in a feast of 
venison and maple sugar and bear’s 
fat and corn, the warriors’ stern 
faces relaxed, and they outdid each 
other in making flattering and 
friendly speeches to Danny. 

Eagle Feather whispered that 
there would be a grand buffalo hunt 
the next day, and that the best 
of his own ponies had been put 
aside for Little Bear to ride and 
have as his own. And Danny, 
eating with appetite, expanding 
under the warmth and friendliness, 
murmured to himself that being an 
Indian was not so bad, after all. 

TO DE CONTINUED 
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Five-Minute Story 

Robbing a Thief 

■\^hen Jim came home he found 
his mother in tears. 

” Sykes is going ' to taka 
Granny’s sofa, Jim,” she said, 
" unless I can give him a pound 
towards the bill by tomorrow." 

“ He’ll never do it. Mother 1 ” 
Jim looked at the sofa piteously, 
for it was an old friend, and 
had cradled him through many 
childish ailments. 

" But he will, boy. Sykes is 
as hard as nails, everybody 
knows. Oh, Jim, if only 1 could 
get a pound before tomorrow, 
I’d starve before I’d get into 
debt again.” 

“ Did you tell Mr. Sykes that 
perhaps Dad will get work up at 
the farm in three weeks ? ” 

" Yes, and he said he'd heard 
that tale before. He vows lie’ll 
take the sofa if I don’t find the 
money.” Mrs. Williams began to 
cry again. 

A pound ! Jim wondered how 
he could get it, and slipped out 
of doors to think. 

Suppose a rich old gentleman 
asked him to hold his horse and 
tossed him a pound. He waited 
outside the inn all the afternoon, 
hoping this would happen, but 
nobody came lip on horseback 
except the miller, and the two¬ 
pence he flung to Jim for holding 
his chestnut marc was hardly 
enough to satisfy Mr. Sykes. 

Jim then trudged round to all 
the big houses to ask if a boy 
was wanted to make himself 
useful out of school hours. 

But nobody wished to be 
bothered with a schoolboy, and 
he went home through the 
woods feeling gloomy. He was 
rather a dreamy, imaginative 
boy, and he began to wish that 
he could do a good turn to the 
fairy people, who would, of 
course, reward him by putting a 
golden pound piece on the top 
of a toadstool. 

There -were no fairies to be 
seen, only a black bird with gay 
white splashings hopping side¬ 
ways before him. 

“ A magpie ! ” cried'Jim ; and 
he immediately remembered the 
old nest he had seen high up in 
the fork of an elm-tree near this 
place when the leaves were off 
the tree. 

Now was the time to inves¬ 
tigate it, and see if there were 
eggs on the premises. 

The leaves hid the nest from 
sight, but Jim, no longer adreamer 
but a schoolboy, swarmed up the 
tree-trunk nimbly. 

There were no eggs, but it was 
not empty. There was a piece 
of broken china, a tin teaspoon, 
probably once the property of 
some wandering gypsy, and deep 
down at the bottom some won¬ 
derful shining thing—a goldin 
sovereign ! 

How many years it had lain 
there nobody knew; but the 
vicar, who was Jim’s friend, 
decided that finding was keep¬ 
ing, an I the robber must be 
robbed. 

The golden sovereign went into 
Mr. Sykes's pocket, and Granny’s 
old sofa is still Mrs. Williams’s 
greatest household treasure. 
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DF MERRYMAN 

Mrs. Newly-Rich was boring 
a party of friends with the 
achievements of her young son. 

“ He is getting on extremely well 
at school,” she said, “ and is par¬ 
ticularly good in French and alge¬ 
bra. Now, James, say ‘ How do 
you do ? ’ to these ladies in 
algebra.” 

a a a • 

A Double Charade 

Two riddles at once are by me now 
rehearsed: 

The first of my first yields the 
first of my second: 

’Tvvixt the next of my second and 
the next of my first 
Theie’s often a miss—so sages 
have reckoned. 

Of my first and my second the whole 
may be seen 

Uncommonly common on a com¬ 
mon, 1 ween. Solution next week 
0 0 0 
Is Your Name Wharram ? 

This surname is derived from 
Wharram, the name of two 
places in Yorkshire, and no doubt 
the ancestors of people with that 
name originally came from Whar¬ 
ram. 

The word means the ham,. or 
home, at the Weir. 

0 0 B 

Why should the year 1924 pass 
very quickly ? 

'Because it began on Tuesday and 
will end on Wednesday. 

0 0 0 
A Riddle in Rhyme 
M Y first is in sailor, but not in 
man; 

My second’s in dogcart, but not in 
van ; 

My third is in business, but not in 
play; 

My fourth is in roadstead, butnot in 
bay; 

My fifth is in seizing, but not in 
grab; 

My sixth is in oyster, but not in 
crab; 

My seventh’s in rowing, but not in 
sail; 

My eighth is in stormy, but not in 
gale; 

My whole, though it’s plural, is 
singular, too.- 

Think hard, and the answer will soon 
COme to yOU. Solution next week 
0 0 0 
£1 for Painting a Picture 
The editor will give a first prize 
of £1, and five other prizes 
of 2s. 6d. each, to the readers who 
paint this weather picture for 
June best. 

The picture must be pasted on a 
postcard, and should be addressed 
to C.N. Painting, Gough House, 
Gough Square, London,E.C.4, and 
be posted so as to arrive by June 16. 
Under the picture write : “ In this 
contest I agree to accept the 
Editor’s decision as final,” and 
sign your name and address. 


A Warm Reception 
JF a burglar broke into a cellar 
would the coal chute ? 

No; but perhaps the fire wood. 
BBB 
Lost and Found 



Snap : “ Cry, baby, cry ! ” 

Snorum : “ Nothing of the sort! 
And, anyway,you’d cry_, too,if you’d 
been wandering about in this onion 
forest as long as I have 1 ” 
000 

When is a boat not a boat ? 
When it turns turtle. 

0 0 0 
Logic _ 

A party of visitors to a picture 
gallery were looking at a full- 
length portrait of Lord North in his 
robes, with a long white wand in 
his hand. 

“ What is that white rod ? ” one 
lady asked her husband. 

“ I don’t know, my dear,” he 
replied. “ But perhaps it is the 
North Pole.” 

0 0 0 

W I] y is a candle-maker the most 
sinful and unfortunate of men ? 

Because all his works are wicked, 
and all his wicked works are brought 
to light. 

0 0 0 

What Ami? 

J am the leader of a band of good 
fellows ; 1 have as much to do 
with peace as war, and no quarrel or 
reconciliation can take place with¬ 
out me. 

1 am not averse to ambition or 
arrogance ; I am engaged in Parlia¬ 
ment, and join in every debate; but 
am never found in the Opposition, 
though always cordially received by 
the Ministerial part of the assembly. 

I am always seen with grandeur 
and gaiety, but never with poverty, 
sickness, or distress, from which 
you will infer that 1 am not very 
estimable; but as 1 can affirm that 
1 support charity, morality, and 
candour, I hope you will think me 
worthy of your attention and find 
me out. Answer next week 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Buried Flowers 

Pink, erica, iris, anemone, daisy, 
pansy, lobelia, harebell, rose, gentian. 

What is It? A rainbow 
A Beheaded Word. Cheat, heat, eat, at 
Monograms of the Zoo Animals 
Camel, lioness 

Who Was She? 

TheQueenof England was Queen Anne 


Wise Old Weather Saws—June 
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Calm weather in June sets com in tune 


Jacko Climbs a Mountain 

'T'here was no peace for anybody when Adolphus took up 
mountaineering. He bought some boots with huge nails 
in them, and thought no end of himself. And every Saturday 
afternoon, when he started off for a climb, the whole household 
was expected to help him to get ready. 

Then he wanted sandwiches and a flask of hot. tea, and 
Jacko was ordered to find his camera for him and make himself 
generally useful. They all breathed a sigh of relief when he 
was safely out of the house. 

One fine day Adolphus announced that he was going to 
climb the highest mountain in the district. He swelled with 
pride as he said it, and looked round the room for admiration. . 

“ I hope there won’t be any danger ? ” said Mrs. Jacko. 

“ None at all for experienced climbers,’.’ said Adolphus 
loftily. “ It’s only amateurs that come to grief.” He looked 
round at Jacko with a superior air. 

But for once that young gentleman didn’t take any notice ; 
he was thinking hard. And later on in the day, when Adolphus 
called to him to fetch him his boots, he was nowhere to be 
found. 

“ Up to some kid’s game, I suppose,” grumbled Adolphus. 
As a matter of fact, Jacko was trying on the outfit to see how it 
suited him. Adolphus had to find everything for himself, 
and started off in a very bad temper. 

It was a warm day and he had a lot to carry. The pack on 
his back was very heavy because he insisted on taking so much 
food with him. Then he had his camera, and a big stick, 
and some rope slung round him “ in case it was wanted.” . 

Of course it never was wanted; there weren’t any really 
high mountains in' the neighbourhood ; but Adolphus thought 



Jacko was trying on the outfit 

it looked well. He was very proud of his mountaineering outfit, 
though Jacko jeered at it and said people would mistake him 
for a Christmas-tree ! 

But that afternoon he began to wish he hadn’t quite so much 
to carry. He ate his sandwiches long before he was hungry, 
to get rid of them. Then he drank all the tea. And after that 
he felt so sleepy that he had to have a little nap. 

It was a long time before he reached the mountain, and 
longer still before he got even half-way up. Up and up he 
toiled, till at last he could see the heap of stones that marked 
the top. 

Then a strange thing happened. A stone came hurtling 
down at him, then another, then two or three together ! 

Adolphus didn’t wait to see any more. 

“ Mercy on us ! It’s an avalanche ! ” he cried. 

And he took to his heels and ran down the side of the moun¬ 
tain as hard as he could go. 

When he was well out of sight, somebody crept out from 
behind the heap of stones. It was Jacko ! 

He was grinning from ear to ear. And he had quite a lot 
to say when he got home. Adolphus never heard the last of it. 


The paragraph on the right is a French 

The Tallest Skyscraper 

America is beating its own 
record in high buildings. 

The new monster is to have 
thirty-five storeys, so that it 
would take twenty minutes to 
walk up its stairs, if Americans 
ever thought of using stairs. 
Even a lift would take some 
time to reach the top. 

The cost will be about four 
million pounds. 

American architects are now 
learning liow to give these great 
buildings a certain beauty of 
outline which at one. time was 
hardly thought possible. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Bread and Honey 

T7ather said that little 
Martin . was the clever 
one of the family, though 
he couldn't read; but Janet 
and Frank thought he was 
just a silly baby because he 
liked to take his old Teddy 
Bear to bed with him. 

“ His head is screwed on the 
right way,” said Father. 

“ But his. head looks just 
like ours,” cried Janet and 
Frank. “ What do you mean, 
Father ? ” 

“ I mean lie’s a sensible 
little lad, who remembers what 
you tell him, not a scatterbrain 
like some people I know.” 

And the two children 
blushed, because they had 
just been sent to the village 
shop for a pound of sugar and 
had brought home tea. 

“ Well, well! We’ll see who 
can be the most sensible to¬ 
morrow,” said Mother, “ when 
Father and I go to market and 
leave you to take care of the 
house.” 

The children thought it 
rather fun to be left all by 
themselves. They had bread- 
and-butter and cheesecakes for 
dinner in the little summer¬ 
house, and they w T ere putting 
aw'ay the plates in the kitchen 
when Janet cried: 

“ What’s that ? ” 

There was an odd booming 
noise, and a dark cloud seemed 
to be passing the window. 

“ The bees are swarming,” 
shouted Frank, “ and we don't 
know what to do ! They’ll all 
go aw’ay and be lost! ” Father 
hadn’t kept bees very long. 

“ And sting us ! ” wept 
Janet. “Oh dear.! Oh dear ! ” 

“ We must go and fetch 
Mrs. Jones,” said Frank, and he 
ran to the next farm, and 
Janet rushed alter him. 

But Martin marched to the 
dresser and got a big tin tray 
and a wooden spoon, and then 


translation of the paragraph on the left 

Le Plus Grand Gratte-Ciel 

En fait de batiment eleves, 
l’Amerique est en train de 
battre son propre record. 

Le nouveau monstre aura 
txente-cinq etages, de sorte qu’il 
faudrait vingt minutes pour 
arriver au sommet par 1’escalier, 
si toutefois les Americains son- 
gcaient a se servir d’un escalier. 
Meme 1 ’ascenseur mettra quelque 
temps a arriver au haut. Le 
batiment coutera environ quatre 
millions de livres sterling. 

Les architectes Americains 
sont en train d’apprendre a 
donner a ces grands batiments 
une certaine beaute dans la 
forme, ce qui, autrefois, sem- 
blait presque impossible. 



The children thought it lun * 


he marched outside and banged 
the tray noisily. r 

When Father and Mrs. Jones 
arrived together they found 
that the noise had made the 
queen bee settle quietly, and 
the bees w r ere safe. 

“ How did you know what to 
do, Martin ? ” asked Father. ' 
“ I heard you read it out of 
the book, Daddy.” 

“ There, children ! Didn’t I 
say Martin had his head screwed 
on the right way ? He’s the 
most sensible, so he shall have 
the biggest share of honey ! ” 



















































































The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves.’ My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in - the world. 



The GN. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for its. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14s.; Canada, 13s. 6 d. See below. 


WRECK AT CHARING CROSS • FISHING ON HORSEBACK • PRIMATE AS MINER 





The Morning Milk in Amsterdam—Amsterdam being so largely 
a city of canalSj much of its food supply necessarily travels by 
water; and here we see the morning milk being placed on a boat 



A Wreck at Charing Cross—The other day the sailing barge 
Alderney collided with a tug in the Thames, off Charing Cross, 
and sank almost within sight of the Houses of Parliament 



The Osier Peelers—A scene on the banks of the River Nen, The Bible for the Blind—The American Broadcasting the Nightingale’s Song—The microphone in (he 

which runs into the Wash. The workers are peeling osiers Bible Society issues the complete Bible in woods at Oxted, Surrey, by means of which the song of the night- 

ready for the basket-making season. The district round the the Moon system for the use of the blind. It ingale was broadcast all over Great Britain, so that listeners in 

Wash, and throughout the Fens, yields big supplies of osiers has 58 volumes and weighs 283 pounds towns were able to hear the bird’s beautiful song. See page 1 



Fishing on Horseback—A woman angler at Taupo, New Zealand, fishing for trout from the Archbishop as a Miner—The Archbishop of Canterbury releasing the apparatus for causing 
back of a horse. She has ridden to the fishing-ground, and finds this a convenient position the explosion which began the sinking of the pit at the now Betteshanger Colliery, in Kent 


THE FINEST VALUE ON THE BOOKSTALLS IS THE C.N, MONTHLY-ASK FOR MY MAGAZINE 

The Children's Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the proprietors, The Amalgamated Press (1022). Ltd., The Fleet way House, Farringdon Street, London, F.C. 4. It is registered as a newspaper and for trans¬ 
mission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these agents; Canada, Imperial News Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Gordon and Goteh; South Africa, Central News Agency; India^ A^liAa heeler antKo. 


































